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the Advantages of Nature or of For- 
tune have contributed very little to the 


Promotion of Happineſs ; and that thoſe 
whom the Splendor of their Rank, or the 
Extent of their Capacity, have placed upon 


the Summits of human Life, have not often 
given any juſt Occaſion to Envy in thoſe 


who look up to them from a lower Station. 


Whether it be that apparent Superiority incites 


great Deſigns, and great Deſigns are naturally 


liable to fatal Miſcariages, or that the general 


of thoſe whoſe Eminence drew upon them an 
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univerſal Attention, have been more carefully 
recorded, becauſe they were more generally 
. obſerved, and have in reality been only more 
_ conſpicuous than thoſe of others, not more 
frequent, or more ſevere. 

That Affluence and Power, Advantages ex- 
trinſic and adventitious, and therefore eaſily ſe- 
parable from thoſe by whom they are poſſeſſed, : 
ſhould very often flatter the Mind with Ex- 
pectation of Felicity which they cannot give, 
' raiſes no Aſtoniſhment ; but it ſeems rational to 
hope, that intellectual Greatneſs ſhould pro- 
duce better Effects, that Minds qualified for 
great Attainments ſhould firſt endeavour their 
own Benefit, and that they who are moſt able to 
teach others the Way to Happineſs, ſhould with 
moſt Certainty follow it themſelves. 

But this Expectation, however plauſible, . : 
hat very frequently diſappointed. The Heroes 
of literary as well as civil Hiſtory have been 
very oſten no leſs remarkable for what they have 
ſuffered, than for what they have atchieved ; 
and Volumes have been written only to enume- 
rate the Miſeriesof the Learned, andrelate their 
unhappy Lives, and untimely Deaths. 

To theſe mournful Narratives, I am about 
to add the Life of Richard Savage, a Man 
whoſe Writings entitle him to an eminent 
Rank in the Claſſes of Learning, and whoſe Mis- 
Fortunes claim a Degree of Compaſſion, not al- 

ways 
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ways due to the Unhappy, as they were often 
the Conſequences of the Crimes of others, 
rather than his own. 

In the Year 1697, Anne Counteſs of Mac- 
clesfield, having lived for ſome time upon very 
uneaſy Terms with her H uſband, thought a 
public Confeſſion of Adultery the moſt obvious 
and expeditious Method of obtaining her Li- 
berty, and therefore declared, that the Child, 
with which ſhe was then great, was begotten 
by the Earl Rivers. Her Huſband, as may be 
eaſily imagined, being thus made no leſs de- 
ſirous of a Separation than herſelf, proſecuted 
his Deſign in the moſt effectual Manner; for 
he applied not to the Eccleſiaſtical Courts 2 zl 

Divorce, but to the Parliament for an Act, by 
which his Marriage might be diſſolved, the nup- 
tial Contract totally annulled, and the Child of 
his Wife illegitimated. This Act, after the uſual 
Deliberation, he obtained, tho' without the Ap- 
- probation of ſome, who conſidered Marriage as 
an Affair only cognizable by Eccleſiaſtical Judg- 
es*; and on March * was ſeparated from his 
Wife, 


3 This Year was made aa by the Diſſolution of a 
Marriage ſolemniſed | in the Face of the Church. Salmon's 
Remiew. 

The following Proteſt i is regiſtered in the Books of the 
Houſe of Lords. 

0 Difſentient. | 

© Becauſe we conceive that this is the firſt Bill © of that Na- 

ture that 18 dN where there was not a Divorce firft ob- 
tained 
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Wife, whoſe Fortune, which was very great, 


was repaid her; and who having as well as her 
Huſband the Liberty of makinganother Choice, 


was in a ſhort Time married to Colonel Bret. 
While the Earl of Macclesfield was: proſe- 


att this Affair, his Wife was, on the tenth 
of January 1697-8, delivered of a Son, and 
the Earl Rivers, by appearing to conſider him 
as his own, left none any Reaſon to doubt of 
the Sincerity of her Declaration; for he was 
his Godfather, and gave him his own Name, 
which was by his Direction inſerted in the Re- 
giſter of Sf Andrew's Pariſh in Halbourn, but 
unfortunately left him to the Care of his Mo- 
ther, "whom, as ſhe was now ſet free from her 
Huſband; he probably imagined likely to treat 
with great Tenderneſs the Child that had con- 
tributed to ſo pleaſing an Event. It is not in- 
deed eaſy to diſcover what Motives could be 
found to over- balance that natural Affection 
of a Parent, or what Intereſt could be promoted 
by Neglect or Cruelty. The Dread of Shame 
or of Poverty, by which ſome Wretches have 
been incited to abandon or to murder their 
Children, cannot be ſuppoſed to have af- 
fected a Woman who had . her 
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cd in the Spiritual Care; which we look upon as an il 


Precedent, and 7 be of ae Conſequence in the fu- 
ture, N 
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Crimes and ſolicited Reproach, and on whom 
the Clemency of the Legiſlature had unde: 
ſervedly beſtowed a Fortune, that would have 
been very little diminiſhed. by the Expences 
 whichthe Care of her Child could have brought 
upon her. It was therefore not likely that 
ſhe would be wicked without Temptation, 
that ſhe would look upon her Son from his 
Birth with a kind of Reſentment and Abhor- 
rence; and inſtead of ſupporting, aſſiſting, and 
defending him, delight to ſee him ſtruggling 
with Miſery, that ſhe would take every Op- 
portunity of aggravating his Misfortunes, and 
obſtructing his Reſources, and with an implaca- 
ble and reſtleſs Cruelty continue her Perſecution 
om the firſt Hour of his Life to the laſt. 
But whatever were her Motives, no ſooner 
Was her Son born, than ſhe diſcovered a Reſo; 
lution of diſowaing him; and in a very ſhort 
Time removed him aan her Sight, by com- 
mitting him to the Care of a poor Woman, 
whom ſhe directed to educate him as her own, 
and enjoined never to inform him of his true 
Parents. | 
Such was the "AMR of the Life, of 
Richard Savage : Born with a legal Claim to 
Honour and to Riches, he was in two Months 
illegitimated by the Parliament, and diſowned 
by his Mother, doomed to Poverty and Obſcu- 
Te. and launched upon the Ocean of Life, 
"only 
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only that he might be ſwallowed by its Quick- | 

ſands, or daſhed upon its Rocks. | 
His Mother could not indeed infect others 
with the ſame Cruelty. As it was impoſſible to 


avoid the Inquiries which the Curioſity or Ten- 


derneſs of her Relations made after her Child, 
ſhe was obliged to give ſome Account of the 
Meaſures that ſhe had taken; and her Mother, 
the Lady Maſon, whether in Approbation of 
her Deſign, or to prevent more criminal Con- 
trivances, engaged to tranſact with his Nurſe, 
pay her for her . and ſuperintend his 
e 

In this charhuble Office ſhe was aſſiſted by 
kis Godmother Mrs Loyd, who while ſhe lived 
always looked upon him with that Tenderneſs, 
which the Barbarity of his Mother made pe- 
culiarly neceſſary ; but her Death, which hap- 
pened in his tenth Year, was another of the 
Misfortunes of his Childhood ; for though ſhe 
kindly endeavoured to Als vine his Loſs by a 
Legacy of three hundred Pounds, yet as he 
had none to proſecute his Claim, to ſhelter him 
from Oppreſſion, or call in Law to the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Juſtice, her Will was eluded by the 
Executors, and no 18 of the Money was ever 
paid. cnet 

He was however not yet wholly ded. Is 
The Lady Maſon till continued her Care, and 
directed him to be placed at a ſmall Grammar 
N School 
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School near St. Alban's, where he was called 
by the Name of his Nurſe, without the leaſt 
Intimation that he had a Claim to any other. 
Here he was initiated in Literature, and 
paſſed through ſeveral of the Claſſes, with what 
Rapidity or what Applauſe: cannot now be 
known. As he always ſpoke with Reſpect of 
his Maſter, it is probable that the mean Rank, 
in which he then appeared, did not hinder his 
Genius from being diſtinguiſhed, or his Induſtry 
from being rewarded, and if in ſo low a State 
he obtained Diſtinction and Rewards, it is not 
likely that they were gained but by Genius and ; 
Induſtry. | 
It is very reaſonable to conjorages; that his 
Application was equal to his Abilities, becauſe. 
his Improvement was more than proportioned 
to the Opportunities which he enjoyed; nor 

can it be doubted, that if his earlieſt Produc- 
tions had been preſerved, like thoſe of happier | 

Students, we might in ſome have found vigorous 
Sallies of thatſprightly Humour, which diſtin- 
guiſhes the Author to be let, and in others, ſtrong 
Touches of that ardent Imagination which 
painted the ſolemn Scenes of the Wanderer. 
While he was thus cultivating his Genius, 
his Father the Earl Rivers was ſeized with a 
Diſtemper, which in a ſhort Time put an End 
to his Life. He had frequently inquired after 
eee his 
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his Son; and had always been amuſed with fal- 


lacious and evaſive Anſwers; but being now in 
his own Opinion on his Death-bed, he thought 
it his Duty to provide for him among his other 
natural Children, and therefore demanded a po- 
ſitive Account of him, with an Importunity not 


to bediverted or denied. His Mother, who could 
no longer refuſe an Anſwer, determined at leaſt 
to give ſuch as ſhould cut him off for ever from 


that Happineſs which Competence affords,and 
+ ha ps that he was dead ; which is 
perhaps the firſt Inſtance of a Lye invented: by a 


Mother to deprive her Son of a Proviſion which 
was defigned him by another, and which ſhe 
_ could not expect herſelf, though he ſhould loſe it. 


This was therefore an Act of Wickedneſs 
which could not be defeated, becauſe it could 
not be ſuſpected; the Earl did not imagine, 
that there could exiſt in a human Form a Mo- 
ther that would ruin her Son without enriching 
herſelf, and therefore beſtowed upon ſome other 
Perſon ſix thouſand Pounds, which he had in 


Vn Will bequeathed to Savage, 


The ſame Cruelty which incited his Mother 1 


a intercept this Proviſion which had been in- 
_ tended him, prompted her in a ſhort Time to 


another Project, a Project worthy of ſuch a 
Diſpoſition. She endeavoured to rid herſelf | 


tom the Danger of being at ay Time made 
did | known 
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kopen to him, by ſending him nee to the 
American Plantation s. 

By whoſe Kindneſs, this Scheme was c coun- 
teradted, or by what Interpoſition ſhe was * 
duced to lay aſide her Deſign, I know not ; it 
is not improbable that the Lady Maſon might 
perſuade or compel her to deſiſt, or perhaps 
the could not eaſily find Accomplices wicked 
enough to concur in fo cruel an Action; for 
it may be conceived, that even thoſe who had 
by a long Gradation of Guilt hardened their 
Hearts againſt the Senſe of common Wicked 
neſs, would yet be ſhocked at the Deſign of a 
Mother to expoſe her Son to Slavery and Want, 
to expoſe him without Intereſt, and without 
Provocation; and Savage might on this Oc- 
caſion find Protectors and Advocates among 
thoſe who had long traded in Crimes, and 
whom Compaſſion had never touched before. 
Being hindered, by whatever Means, from 
baniſhing him into another Country, ſhe form- 
ed ſoon after a Scheme for burying him in Po- 
verty and Obſcurity in his own; and that his 
Station of Life, if not the Place of hibRefdence, | 
might keep him for ever at a Diſtance from 
her, ſhe ordered him to be placed with a Shoe- 
maker in Hol/bourn, that after the uſual Time 
of Trial, he might become his GA, . 


„ 
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It is generally reported, that this Project 
was for ſome time ſucceſsful, and that Savage 
was employed at the Awl longer than he was 
willing to confeſs; nor was it perhaps any great 
Advantage to him, that an unexpected Diſco- 
very determined him to quit his Occupation. 

About this Time his Nurſe, who had al- 
ways treated him as her own Son, died, and 
it was natural for him to take Care of thoſe 
Effects which by her Death were, as he ima- 
gined, become his own 3 he therefore went 
to her Houſe, opened her Boxes, and: exami- 


ned her Papers, among which he found ſome 


Letters written to her by the Lady + Maſon, 
which-informed him of his Birth, and the 
A for which it was concealed. 

He was now no longer ſatisfied with, the 
— which had been allotted 
but thought he had a Right to ſhare the Af. 


fluence of his Mother, and therefore without 


Scruple applied to her as her Son, and made 
uſe of every Art to awaken her Tenderneſs, 
and attract her Regard. But neither his Let- 
ters, nor the Interpoſition of tlioſe Friends 
which his Merit or his Diſtreſs procured 
him, made any Impreſſion upon her: She 
ſtill reſolved to nagleck ug te, could no 
„longer diſown him. 2 

It was to no Purpoſe the by 8 Pu 


licited her to admit him to ſee al 3 the avoided 
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him with the moſt vigilant Precaution, and 
ordered him to be excluded from her Houſe, 
by whomſoe ver he might be introduced, and 
what Reaſon ſoever he might give for entering it. 
- Savage was at the fame Time ſo touched 
with the Diſcovery of his real Mother, that it 
was his frequent Practice to walk in the dark 
Evenings * for ſeveral Hours before her Door, 
in Hopes of ſeeing her as ſhe might come by 
Accident to the Window, or croſs her Apart- 
ment with a Candle in her Hand. 
But all his Aſſiduity and Tenderneſs were 
without Effect, for he could neither ſoften her 
Heart, nor open her Hand, and was reduced 
to the utmoſt Miſeries of Want, while he was 
endeavouring to awaken the Affection of a 
Mother: He was therefore obliged to ſeek 
ſome other Means of Support, and having no 
e became, by Neceſſity, an Author. 
At this Time the Attention of all the li- 
terary World was engroſſed by the Bango- 
rian Controverſy, which filled the Preſs with 
Pamphlets, and the Coffee-houſes with Dif- 
putants. Of this Subject, as moſt popular, 
he made Choice for his firſt Attempt, and 
without any other Knowledge of the Queſtion, 
than he had caſually collected from Conver- 
ſation, publiſhed a Poem againſt the Biſhop. 


C2 What 
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What was the Succeſs or Merit of this Per- 
formance I know not, it was probably loft a- 
mong the innumerable; Pamphlets to which 
that Diſpute gave Occaſion. Mr Savage was 
himſelf in a little time aſhamed of it, and en- 
deavoured to ſuppreſs it, by TY all the” 
Copies: that he could collect. ; K 

He then attempted a more 1 Kind of 
Writing +; and in his eighteenth Year offered 
to the Stage a Comedy borrowed from a Spa- 
niſh Plot, which was refuſed by the Players, 
and was therefore given by him to Mr Bullock, 
who having more Intereſt, made ſome ſlight 
Alterations, and brought it upon the Stage, 
under the Title of * Woman's a Riddle, but 
allowed the unhappy Author no ad: 11. the 
5 r ofit, . 

Not diſcouraged a at this Repulſe, 
he wrote two Years afterwards Love ina Veil, 
another Comedy , borrowed likewiſe from the 
Spaniſh, but with little better Succeſs than 
before; for though it was received and acted, 
yet it appeared ſo late in the Vear, that the 
Author obtained no other Advantage from it, 
than the Acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, - 


and Mr Wilks; by whom he Was Wee ca- 
reſſad, and e 0 
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4 Jacob's Lives of Drainatick Poets. 


This Play was printed firſt in go, and afterwards © 
in 12mo, the fifth Edition.” N 
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- Sir Richard Steele having declared in his 
Favour with all the Ardour of Benevolence 
which conſtituted his Character, promoted his 
Intereſt with the utmoſt Zeal, related his Miſ- 
fortunes, applauded his Merit, took all Oppor- 
tunities of recommending him, and aſſerted * 
that be Inhumanity of his Mother had given 
bim a Right to find every good Man bis Father. 

Nor was Mr Savage admitted to his Ac- 
quaintance only, but to his Confidence, of 
which he ſometimes related an Inſtance too 
extraordinary to be omitted, as it affords . 
very juſt Idea of his Patron's Character. 

He was once deſired by Sir Richard, ich 
an Air of the utmoſt Importance, to come 
very early to his Houſe the next Morning. Mr 
Sauage came as he had promiſed, found the 
Chariot at the Door, and Sir Richard Waiting 
for him, and ready to go out. What was in- 
tended, and whither they were to go, Savage 
could not conjecture, and was not willing to 
enquire, but immediately ſeated himſelf with + . 
his Friend, the Coachman was ordered to 
dtive, and they hurried with the utmoſt Ex- 
pedition to Hyde- Par Corner, where they 
ſtopped at a petty Tavern, and retired to a 
private Room. Sir Richard then informed 
Him, that he intended to publiſh a Pamphlet, 


and that he had deſired him to come thither 
that he might write for him. They ſoon ſat. 
down 


* Plain Dear. 
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down to the Work, Sir Richard dictated, and 
Savage wrote, till the Dinner that had been 
ordered was put upon the Table. Savage was 
ſurpriſed at the Meanneſs of the Entertainment, 
and after ſome Heſitation, ventured to aſk for 
Wine, which Sir Richard, not without Re- 
ljuctance, ordered to be brought. They then 
finiſhed their Dinner, and proceeded. in their 
Pamphlet, which they concluded 1 in che Af 
ternoon. | 3 
Mr Savage then e his Taſk over, 
a0 expected that Sir Richard would call for 
the Reckoning, and return home; but his Ex- 
pectations deceived him, for Sir Richard told 
him, that he was without Money, and that 
che Pamphlet muſt be ſold before the Dinner 
could be Cor for; and Savage was therefore 
obliged to cooks offer their new Production 
to Sale for two .Guineas, which with ſome 
Difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard then re- 
turned home, having retired that Day only to 
avoid his Creditors, and compoſed the Pam- 
phlet only to diſcharge his Reckoning. 
Mr Savage related another Fact equally 
uncommon, which, though it has no Rela- 
tion to his Life, ought to be preſerved. Sir 
Richard Steele having one Day invited to his 
Houſe a great Number of Perſons of the firſt 
Quality, they were ſurpriſed at the Number of 
Liveries which ſurrounded the Table and af- 
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ter Dinner, when Wine and Mirth had ſet 
them free from the Obſervation of rigid Cere- 
mony, one of them enquired of Sir Richard, 
how! ſuch an expenſive Train of Domeſtics 
could be conſiſtent with his Fortune. He 
with great Frankneſs confeſſed, that they were 
Fellows of whom he would very willingly be 
rid, And being then aſked, why he did not 
diſcharge them, declared that they were Bai- 
liffs. who had introduced themſelves with an 
Execution, and whom, ſince he could not 
ſend them away, he had thought it convenient 
to embelliſh e Liveries, that they aal do 
Hime Credit while they ſtaid. 

-. His Friends were diverted with the Ren) 
dient, and by paying the Debt diſcharged their 
Attendance, having obliged Sir Richard to 
promiſe that they ſhould never again find him 
— with a Retinue of the ſame Kind. 

Under ſuch a Tutor, Mr Savage was not 
likely to learn Prudence or Frugality, and per- 
haps many of the Misfortunes which the Want 
of thoſe Virtues brought upon him in the fol- 
lowing Parts of his Lite, might be juſtly im- 
Po” to ſo unimproving an Example. 

Nor did the Kindneſs of Sir Richard end in 
common Favours. He propoſed to have eſta- 
bliſhed him in ſome ſettled Scheme of Life, 
and to have contracted a Kind of Alliance wit 

him, by marrying him to a natural Daughter, 
13 on 
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on whom he intended to beſtow a thouſand 
Pounds. But though he was always laviſh f 
future Bounties, he conducted his Affairs in 
ſuch a Manner, that he was very ſeldom able 
to keep his Promiſes, or execute his own In- 
tentions; and as he was never able to raiſe the 

Sum which he had offered, the Marriage was 
delayed. In the mean Time he was offici- 
| ouſly informed that Mr Savage had ridiculed 
Aint by which he was ſo much exaſperated, 
that he withdrew the Allowance which he 
had paid him, and never afterwards admitted 
him to his Houſe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that dune might 
by his Imprudence expoſe himſelf to the Ma- 
Ace of a Tale-bearer ; for his Patron had ma- 

ny Follies, which as his Diſcernment eafily 
diſcovered, his Imagination might ſometimes 
incite him to mention too ludicrouſiy. A little 
Knowledge of the World is ſufficient to diſcover 
that ſuch Weakneſs is very common, and that 
there are feu who do not ſometimes in the 
Wantonneſs of thoughtleſs Mirth, or the Heat 
of tranſient Reſentment, ſpeak of their Friends 
and Benefactors with Levity and Contempt, 
though in their cooler Moments, they want 
neither Senſe of their Kindneſs, nor Reverenee 
for their Virtue. The Fault therefore of Mr 
Savage was rather Negligence than Ingrati- 
tude; but Sir marks muſt likewiſe be acw- 
ne | quitted 
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quitted of Severity, for who is there that can 
patiently bear Contempt from one whom he 
has relieved and ſupported, whoſe Eſtabliſh- 
ment he has laboured, and whoſe Intereſt he 
has promoted ? _ 

He was now again ed to Lomas. 
whos any other Friend than Mr Wills; a 


Man, who, whatever were his Abilities or Skill 


as an Actor, deſerves at leaſt to be remembered 
for his Virtues*, which are PRA often to be 
T: = nar on found 


* 5 it is a Lok. to > Mankind, when any gels Action 
is forgotten, I ſhall inſert another Inſtance of Mr Wilks's 
Generoſity, very little known. Mr Smith, a Gentleman 
educated at Dublin, being hindred by an Impediment in 
his Pronunciation from engaging in Orders, for which his 
Friends deſigned him, left his own Country, and came to 
London in Queſt of Employment, but found his Solicita- 
tions fruitleſs, and his Neceſſities every Day more preſſing. 
In this Diſtreſs he wrote a Tragedy, and offered it to the 
Players, by whom it was rejected. Thus were his laſt 
Hopes defeated, and he had no other Proſpect than of the 
moſt deplorable Poverty. But Mr Wills thought his Per- 


formance, though not perfect, at leaſt worthy of ſome 


Reward, and therefore offered him a Benefit. This Fa- 
vour he improved with ſo much Diligence, that the Houſe 
afforded him a conſiderable Sum, with which he went to 
Leyden, applied himſelf to the Study of Phyſic, and pro- 


ſecuted his Defign with ſo much Diligence and Succeſs, 


that when Dr Beerhaave was deſired by the Czarina to 


recommend proper Perſons to introduce into Ruſſia the 


Practice and Study of Phyſic, Dr Smith was one of thoſe 


whom he ſelected. He had a conſiderable Penſion ſettled 


on him at his Arrival, and is now one of the chief Phy - 
ficians at the Ruſſian Court. 
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found in the World, and perhaps leſs cen i in 
his Profeſſion than in others. To be humane, 
generous and candid, is a very high Degree 
of Merit in any State; but thoſe Qualities de- 
ſerve ſtill greater Praiſe, when they are found 
in that Condition, which makes almoſt every 
other Man, for whatever Reaſon, contemptu- 
ous, inſolent, petulant, ſelfiſh, and brutal. 

As Mr Wilks was one of thoſe to whom Ca- 
lamity ſeldom complained without Relief, he 
naturally took an unfortunate Wit into his 
Protection, and not only aſſiſted him in any 
caſual Diſtreſſes, but continued an equal and 
ſteady Kindneſs to the Time of his Death. 

Buy his Interpoſition Mr Savage once obtain- 
ed from. his Mother + fifty Pounds, and a Pro- 
miſe of one hundred and fifty more; but it 
was the Fate of this unhappy Man, that few 
Promiſes of any Advantage to him were per- 
formed. His Mother was infected among o- 
thers with the general Madneſs of the Sourh- 
Sea Traffick, and having been diſappointed in 
her Expectations, refuſed to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the Proſpect of ſudden Alfluenee 

prompted her to promiſe. 

Hheing thus obliged to depend 1 the 
Prienäffeig of Mr Wilks; he was conſequently 
an aſſiduous e of the TROY andi in 


— , 


5 5 This I Urte upon TE Credit of the Author of his 
Life, which was PRO” I 7275 = | 
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a, * Time the Amuſements of the Stage 
took ſuch Poſſeſſion of his Mind, that he ne- 
ver was abſent from a Play in ſeveral Years. 

This conſtant Attendance naturally procured 
him the Acquaintance of the Players, and a- 
mong others, of Mrs Oldfield, who was ſo. 
much pleaſed with his Converſation, and 
touched with his Misfortunes, that ſhe allo * 
ed him a ſettled Penſion of fiſty Pounds a 
Vear, which was during her Life regularly 
paid. 51 tnt 

That this Ac of Generoſity may receive its 
due Praiſe, and that the good Actions of Mrs 
Ol1field may not be ſullied by her general 
Character, it is proper to mention, what Mr 
Savage often declared in the ſtrongeſt Terms, 
that he never ſaw her alone, or in any other 

Place than behind the Scenes. 
At her Death, he endeavoured to ſhew his 
Gratitude in the moſt decent Manner, by 
wearing Mourning as for a Mother, but did 
not celebrate her in Elegies, becauſe he knew 
that too great Profuſion of Praiſe would only 
have revived thoſe Faults which his natural 
Equity did not allow) him to think leſs, be- 
cauſe they were committed by one who fa- 
voured him; but of which, though his Virtue 
would not endeavour to palliate them, his 
Gratitude would not ſuffer him to prolong the 
Memory, or diffuſe the Cenſure. 3s 
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1 his ane he has indeed taken an 
Opportunity of mentioning her, but celebrates 
her not for her Virtue, but her Beauty, an 
Excellence which none ever denied her: 


This is the only Encomium with which he 


has rewarded her Liberality, and perhaps he 
has even in this been too laviſh of his Praiſe. 
He ſeems to have thought that never to men- 
tion his Benefactreſs, would have an Appear- 
ance of Ingratitude, though to have dedicated 
any particular Performance to her Memory, 
would have only betrayed an officious Par- 
tiality, that, without exalting her Character, 
would have depreſſed his own. _ 

He had ſometimes, by the Kindneſs of Mr 
Wilks, the Advantage of a Benefit, on which 
Octafious he often received uncommon Marks 
of Regard and Compaſſion ; and was once told 
by the Duke of Dorſet, that it was juſt to con- 
ſider him as an injured Nobleman, and that in 
his Opinion the Nobility ought to think them- 
ſelves obliged without Solicitation to take every 
Opportunity of ſupporting him by their Coun- 
tenance and Patronage. But he had generally 
the Mortification to hear that the whole Intereſt 
of his Mother was employed to fruſtrate his 
Applications, and that ſhe never left any Ex- 
pedient untried, by which he might be cut off 
from the Poffibility of ſupporting Life. The 
* Diſpoſition the Soden ee to diffuſe a- 


mong 
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mong all thoſe over whom Nature or Fortune 
gave her any Influence, and indeed ſucceeded 
too well in her Deſign, but could not always 
propagate her Effrontery with her Cruelty, for 
ſome of thoſe whom ſhe incited againſt him, 
wereaſhamed of their own Conduct, and boaſt- 
ed of that Relief which they never gave him. 
In this Cenſure I do not indiſcriminately in- 
volve all his Relations; for he has mentioned 
with Gratitude the Humanity of one Lady, 
whoſe Name Iam now unable to recollect, and 
to whom therefore I cannot pay the Praiſes. 
which ſhe deſerves for having acted well in Op- 
poſition to Influence, Precept and Example. 
The Puniſhment which our Laws inflict up- 
on thoſe Parents who murder their Infants, is 
well known, nor has its Juſtice ever been con- 
teſted; but if they deſerve Death who deſtroy 
a Child in its Birth, what Pains can be ſevere 
enough for her who forbears to deſtroy him 
only to inflict ſharper Miſeries upon him; ho 
prolongs his Life only to make it miſerable ; 
and who expoſes him without Care and with- 
out Pity, to the Malice of Oppreſſion, the 
Caprices of Chance, and the Temptations of 
Poverty; who rejoices to ſee him overwhelm- 
ed with Calamities ; and when his own Induſ- 
try, or the Charity of others, has enabled him 
to riſe for a«hort Time above his Miſeries, 
plunges him again into his former Diſtreſs ? ' 


The 
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The Kindneſs of his Friends not affording 
him any conſtant Supply, and the Proſpect of 
improving his Fortune, by enlarging his Ac- 
quaintance, neceſſarily leading him to Places 


of Expence, he found it neceſſary * to endea- 


vour once more at dramatic Poetry, for which 
he was now better qualified by a more exten- 
five Knowledge, and longer Obſervation. But 


having been unſucceſsful in Comedy, though 


rather for Want of Opportunities than Genius, 
he reſolved now to try whether he ſhould not 


be more fortunate in exhibiting a Tragedy. 


The Story which he choſe for the Subject, 
was that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a Story well 
adapted to the Stage, though perhaps not far 


enough removed from the preſent Age, to ad- 


mit properly the Fictions neceſſary to com- 
plete the Plan; for the Mind which naturally 
loves Truth is always moſt offended with the 
Violation of thoſe Truths of which we are 
moſt certain, and we of courſe conceive thoſe. 
Facts moſt certain which approzch neareſt to 
our own Time. 8 
Out of this Story he formed a 5 — * 
which, if the Circumſtances in which he 


wrote it be conſidered, will afford at once an 


uncommon Proof of Strength of Genius, and 
Evenneſs of Mind, of a Serenity not to be 
bs and an eee not to be uppreſled. 

7 1 As" Barns; 
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During a conſiderable Part of the Time, in 


which he was employed upon this Performance, 
he was without Lodging, and often without 
Meat; nor had he any other Conveniences for 
Study than the Fields or the Streets allowed 
him, there he uſed to walk and form his 
Speeches, and afterwards ſtep into a Shop, beg 
for a few Moments the Uſe of the Pen and Ink, 
and write down what he had compoſed upon 


Paper which he had picked up by Accident. 
If the Performance of à Writer thus diſ- 


treſſed is not perfect, its Faults ought ſurely 
to be imputed to a Cauſe very different from 
Want of Genius, and muſt Father excite Pity 
than provoke Cenſure. P 
But when under theſe been unde the 
Tragedy was finiſhed, there yet remained the 
Labour of introducing it on the Stage, an Un- 
dertaking which to an ingenuous Mind was in 
a very high Degree vexatious and diſguſting; 
for having little Intereſt or Reputation, he was 
obliged to ſubmit himſelf wholly to the Players, 
and admit, with whatever Reluctance, the E- 
mendations of Mr Cibber, which he always 
conſidered as the Diſgrace of his Performance. 
He had indeed in Mc Hill another Critic of 
a very different Claſs, from whoſe Friendſhip 
he received great Aſſiſtance on many Occaſions, 
and whom he never mentioned but with the 
utmoſt 
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atmoſt Tenderneſs and Regard®. 1 He had been 


for ſome Time diſtinguiſhed by him with ve- 
ry particular Kindneſs, and on/this Occaſion it 
was natural to apply to him as an Author of an 
eſtabliſhed Character. He therefore ſent this 
Tragedy to him with a ſhort Copy of Verſes+, 


* He inſcribed to him a ſhort Poem, called The Friend, 
printed in his Miſcellanies, in which he N him with 
the utmoſt Ardour of Affection. | 


O lov'd Hillarius ! thou by Heav'n ackian 4 | 

To charm; to mend, and to inſtruct Mankind : 

To whom my Hopes, Fears, Joys, and Sorrows tend, 

Thou Brother, Father, nearer yet thou Friend 

Kind are my Wrongs, I thence thy Friendſhip own, 

What State could bleſs, were J to thee unknown? 
While ſhun' d, obſcur'd, or thwarted and expos'd, 

By Friends abandon'd, and by Foes enclos'd, 

Thy Guardian Counſel ſoftens ey*ry Care, 

To Eaſe ſooths om * to Hope, 4 N 


+ To A. HILL, Efg; with the T rages if Sir 
THOMAS. OVER kek. 


As the Soul ſtrip'd of mortal Clay © 
_ Shews all divinely fair, 7 
And boundleſs roves the Milky War, 
And views ſweet Proſpects there: : v2 
This Hero clog'd with drofly Lines, +5 ISP! whos mew 
By thee new Vigour tries; * EL r. 
As thy correcting Hand refines 
Bright Scenes around him riſe. . "og 
Thy Touch brings the wiſh'd Stone to paſs, | 
So ſought, ſo long foretold ; 
It turns polluted Lead and Braſs 
At once to pureſt Gold. 
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in which he deſired his Correction. Mr Hill, 
whoſe Humanity and Politeneſs are generally 
known, readily complied with his Requeſt ; 
but as he is remarkable for Singularity of Sen- 
timent, and bold Experiments in Language, 
Mr Savage did not think his Play much im- 
proved by his Innovation, and had even at 
that Time the Courage to reje& ſeveral Paſ- 
ages which he could not approve; and, what 
is ſtill more laudable, Mr Hill had the Ge- 
neroſity not to reſent the Neglect of his Al- 
terations, but wrote the Prologue and Epi- 
logue, in which he touches on the Circum- 
ſtances of the Author with great Tenderneſs.“ 
After all theſe Obſtructions and Complian- 
ces, he was only able to bring his Play upon 
the Stage in the Summer, when the chief 
Actors had retired, and the reſt were in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Houſe for their own Advantage: 
Among theſe Mr Savage was admitted to play 
the Part of Sir Thomas Overbury, by which 
he gained no great Reputation, the Theatre 
being a Province for which Nature ſeemed 
not to have Yeſigned him; for neither his 
Voice, Look, nor Geſture, were ſuch as are 
* Ina full World our Author lives alone, 
Unhappy, and by Conſequence unknown; 
Yet amidſt Sorrow he diſdains Complaint, 
Nor languid in the Race of Life grows faint : 


He ſwims, unyielding, againſt Fortune's Stream, . 
Nor to his private Sufferings Roops his Theme. 
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expeated on the Stage, and he was himſelf ſo 
much aſhamed of having been reduced to ap- 


pear as 2 Player, that he always blotted out 


his Name from the Liſt, when a Copy of his 


Tragedy was to be ſhown to his Friends, 


In the Publication of his Performance he 
was more ſucceſsful, for the Rays of Genius 
that glimmered in it, that glimmered through 


all the Miſts which | Poverty | had been 


able to ſpread over it, procured him the 
Notice and Eſteem of many Perſons eminent 


for their Rank, their Virtue, and their Wit. 


Of this Play, acted, printed, and dedicated, 
this accumulated Profits aroſe to an hundred 
Pounds, which he thought at that Time a 
very large Sum, having denn never en of 
fo much before. we 

In the Dedication®, hs which, 15 Wend 
ten Guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The 
Preface contains a very liberal Encomium on 


the blooming Excellencies of Mr Theophilus 


Cibber, which Mr Savage could not in the latter 


Part of his Life ſee his Friends about to read, 


without ſnatching: the Play out of their Hands, 
The Generofity of Mr Hill did not end on 
this Occaſion; for afterwards, when Mr Sa- 


vage's Neceflities returned, he encouraged a 


Subſcription to a Miſcellany of Poems in a 
very extracyalitiary Manner, ied publiſhing his 


For 


5 —— Tryfte, Bhi of 


1 W 
Story in the Plain Dealer *; with ſome af- 
. which he aden to have been 

Mitten 


= * The Plain Dear was a kd Ha, written 
Mr Hill and Mr Bond, whom Mr Savage. called the t 
contending Powers of Light and Darkneſs. They wrote 


by Turns, each fix Eſfays, and the Character of 4 Work 


was obſerved regularly to riſe in Mr * Nen and 
fall in Mir Bonds. fa | 


1 Hopelefs, abandon'd, Lal and oppreſs'd, 

' Loft to Delight, and, ev'ry Way, diftreſs'd ; 
Croſs his cold Bed, in wild Diſorder, thrown, 
Thus ſigh'd Alexis, friendleſs, and alone 

Why do I breathe ? What Joy can Being give ? 
When ſhe, who gave me Life, forgets I live 
Feels not theſe wintry Blaſts ;—nor heeds my Smart; 

But ſhuts me from the Shelter of her Heart! 
Saw me expos d to Want | to Shame! to Scorn 1 
To Ills which make it 14 iſery, to be born“ 
Caſt me, regardleſs, on the World's bleak. Wild; 
And bade me be a Wretch, while yet a Child 
Where can he hope for Pity, Peace, or Reſt, 
Who moves no Softneſs in a Mother's Breaſt ? 
Cuſtom, Law, Reaſon, all ! my Cauſe forſake, 
And Nature ſleeps, to keep my Woes awake / 
Crimes, which the Cruel ſcarce believe can be, 
The Kind are guilty of, to ruin me. | 
Ev'n ſhe, who bore me, blaſts me with her Hate, 
And, meant my Fortune, makes herſelf my Fate. 
Yet has this ſweet Neglecter of my Woes, 
The ſofteſt, tend'reſt Breaſt, that Pity knows 
Her Eyes ſhed Mercy, whereſoe er they ſhine ; 
And her Soul-melts at ev ry Woe——but mine. 


.: San Mun mne (ret Fate; for u U 1 


T Som: Sentence pre- ordainꝰd to be fulfill'd 
t E 5 Plung d 
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written by Mr Savage upon the. Treatment re- 
_ ceived by him from his Mother, but of which 
he was himſelf the Author, as Mr Savage af- 
terwards declared. Theſe Lines, and the Pa- 
per in Which they were inſerted, had a very 

Effect upon all but his Mother, 
5 whom, b making her Cruelty more publick, 
they only hardened in her Averſioͤn. 
Mr Hill not only promoted the Subſcrip- 
tion to the Miſcellany, but furniſhed likewiſe 
the greateſt Part of the Poems of which it is 
aompoſed, and particularly the Happy Man, 
which he publiſhed as a Specimen. 
The Subſcriptions. of thoſe whom theſe Pa- 
pers ſhould: influence to patroniſe Merit in 
Diſtreſs, without any other Solicitation, were 
directed to be left at Buttons Coffee · houſe; 
and Mr Savage going thither a few Days af. 
terwards, without Expectation of any Effect 
from his Propoſal, found to his Surpriſe ſe- 
name, NSA which bad been ſent him 


1 in 
plung'd me, thus . in N 's P Flood; 
And waſh'd me from the Mem'ry of her Blood. 
But, Oh! whatever Cauſe has mov'd her Hate, 
Let me but ſigh, in Silence, at my Fate; 
The God, within, perhaps may touch her Breaſt ; 


And, when ſhe pities, who can be diſtreſs'd | 4 
+ The Names of thoſe who ſo generouſly contiilnited to 
his Relief, having been mentioned in a former Account, 
ought not to be ** They were the Dutcheſs of 
| ' . o | - ie >" | Cleveland, 


1 
in Conſequence of the Compaſſion ere d 
Mr Hill's pathetie Repreſentation. 
To this Miſcellany he publiſh'd a Preface®, 
in which he m an Account of, his Mother 8 


* * 4 
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Cual, 1 8 Lady Co Hlemaing 4 e 
Lady Lechmere, the Dutcheſs Dowager, and Dutcheſs of 
Rutland, Lady Strafford, the Counteſs Dowager of Mar- 
wick, Mrs Mary Floyer, Mrs Sofuel Noel, Duke of :Rut- 
—_ Lord Gai n/borough, Lord ONE 3 


$*+#% 


* "This Prefacs i is. as follows: ak * > dom 3 
Crudelis Mater magis, an Puer nproins. il „ | — 1 
Improbus ille Puer, erudelis tu guogue Mater. | Virg. 
My Readers, I am afraid. when they obſerve. Richard. 
Severe join'd ſo cloſe, and ſo conſtantly, to Son of the late 
Earl Rivers, will impute to a ridiculous; Vanity, what is, 
the Effect of an unhappy Neceſſity, whieh my hard, For- 
tune has thrown me under——T am to be pardoned for: 
adhering a little tenaciouſly to my Father, becauſe my 


Mother will allow me to be No- body; and has almoſt re- 
duced me, among heavier Afflictions, to that uncommom 


Kind of Want, which the Indians of America complained 


of at our firſt ſettlihg among them; when they came to \ 
beg Names of the Engliſh, | becauſe (ſaid, they) we are po 


Men of ourſelves, and have none we can lay Claim to- 

The good Nature of thoſe, to whom I have not the 
Honor to be known, would forgive me the ludicrous 
Turn of this. Beginning, if rhey knew but how little 'Rea- 
ſon I have to be merry It was my Misfortune to be 
Son of the above-mentioned Earl, by the late Counteſs of 
| Macclesfield, (now Widow of Colonel Henry Bret). whoſe 
Divorce, on Occaſion of the Amour which I was a Con- 


ſequence of, has left ſomething on Record, which I take 


to be very remarkable; and it. is this: Certain of our great 


J ae, in their —, Deciſions, act with a ſpiritual 
Regard 


i 13% 
Cruelty in a very uncommon Strain of Hu- 


mour, 1 with a ee of Imagination, 
CA 15 Chet : cs "wich 
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g Mine to Levitical n ; and in WA to che Ten 
Commandments: Two of which ſeem in my Caſe, to 
have viſibly influenced their Opinions Thou ſbalt not | 
| Canvitit Adultery, pointed fulleſt on my Mother: But, as tio ⁵ü 
The Lord't vifitikg the Sins of the Fathers upon the Chilaren, 
ir was conſidered as what could regard mz only: And for 
that Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, it had been inconſiſtent with the 
\ Rules of Sanctity, to aſſign Proviſion out of my Mother” s 
return'd Eftate, for Support of an Infant Sinner. 
Thus, while Tgally the Son of one Earl, and naturally 
ol another, F am, nominally, No-body's Son at all: For 
| the Lady having given me too much Father, thought it but = 7 
an equivalent DeduRion, to leave me n Mother, by Way = © 
of $9 Tam ſpotted inte the World, a Kind 
of Shuttlecock, between Law and Nature If Law had.” 
not beaten me back, by the Stroke of an Act, on purpoſe, 
F had not been above Wit; by the Privilege of a Man of 
Quality : Nay, I might have preſerved into the Bargain, 
the Lives of Duke Hamilton and Lori Mohun, whoſe Dil 
pute aroſe from the Eſtate of that Earlof'Macelsfiellpwhom — 
(bur for che mentioned Act) | mult have cal ede. Y | 
And, if Nature had not ſtruck me off, with a 
Blow than Law did, the other Earl, who was moft' em- 
phatically my Father; could never have deen told, I was 
Lund, when he was abeut to enable mes by His 2 te 
have lived to fome Putpoſe. An ufiaccountable Severity 
of a Mother! wham I Was then not old enough t have 
| deſerved it from: And by which T ama ſingle unhappy 
Instance, among that Noblemat!s natural Children; and 
thrown, friendleſs * the World, without Means of a 1 
porting myſelf; and ithout” Authorſty to to thoke, 
Nn it is to ſupport i „ . 1 of | 
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Thus however ill qualified I am to live by my Wit, 1 
have the beſt Plea in the World for attempting it; ſince © 
it is too apparent, that I was born to i#—Having wearied 
my Judgment with fruitleſs Endeavours to be happy, I gave 
the Reins to firy Fay. n mn n atleaſt, to be / 
eaſy. 

Wr! ceaſe a while to ſpeak of myſelf, a Find} 
ſomething of my Miſcellam I was furnifhed, by the 
Verſes of my Friends, with Wit enough to deſerve a Sub- 
ſcription ; but T wanted another much more profitably 
Quality, which ſhould have emboldened me to ſolicit it, 
(another of my Wants, that, I hope, may be imputed to 
my Mother !) I had met with little Encouragement, but 
for the Endeavours of ſome few Gentlemen, in my Be- 
half, who were generous enough to conſider my il For- 
tune, as a Merit that intitled me to their Notice. 

Among theſe I am particularly indebted to the Authos - 
of the Plain Dealers, who was pleaſed, in two of his Pa- 
pers (which I intreat his Pardon, for reprinting before my 
Miſcellany) to point out my unhappy Story to the Warld, 
with ſo touching a Humanity, and fo good an Effect, 
that many Perſons of Quality, of all Ranks, and of both 
Sexes, diſtinguiſhed themſelyes with. the Promptneſs he 
had hinted to the noble-minded ; and not ſtaying till they | 
were applied to, ſent me the Honour of their Subſcrip= 
tions, in the moſt liberal and handſome Manner, for En- 
couragement of my Undertaking, - 

I ought here to rar wa ſeveral Favours from Me 
Hill, whoſe Writings are a ſhining Ornament of this 0 
cellany; but I wave detaining my Readers, and beg Lea 
to refer them to a Copy of Verſes "called the Friend, which 
096 ns r 


To 


T'Þ 

5 ion is addreſſed to the Lady 
E| Mary ** Montague, whom he flatters 
| | | 211k 5 with- 


I 
5 1 * return to ny 8 my Mother—Had the 3 
Mr. Locle been acquainted wich her Example, it had cer- 
tainly appeared in his Chapter againſt innate practical Prin- 
ciples; | becauſe. it would have completed his Inſtances of 
Enormities : Some of which, though not exactly in the 
Order that he mentions them, are as follow Have there 
| not been (ſays he) whole: Nations, | and thoſe of the maſt ci- 
=_ - Vvilized People, among ſt wham, the expoſing their Children, 
| to periſh. by Want or wild Beaſts, bas been. a Practice as 
| little cundemmed or ſcrupled as the begetting them? Were 1 
inclinable to, be ſerious, I could eaſily prove that I have 
not been more gently dealt with by Mrs Bret; but if this 
is any Way foreign to my Caſe, I ſhall find a nearer Ex- 
_ . + ample i in the whimſical one that enſues. | 
J. It is familia ar (fays the afore-cited Author) among + 3 
IE Menerelians, a People profeſſing Chriſtianity, to bury their 
= - Children alive without Scruple—— There are indeed ſundry 
$ | | Seats of Chriſtians, and I have often wondered which could 
. 7 my Mamma's, but now I find ſhe piouſly profeſſes and 
6 practtiſes Chriſtianity after the Manner of the Mengrelians 3 | 
the : induſtriouſly obſcured me, when my Fortune depended 
on my being known, and, in that Senſe, ſhe may be ſaid 
to have buried me alive; and ſure, like a Mengrelian, ſhe 
muſt have committed the Action without Scruple ; for ſhe 
isa Woman of Spirit, and can ſee the Conſequence without 
Remorſe——The Caribees (continues my Author) were 
| ant to caſtrate their Children in order to fat and eat them 
—_ _ Here indeed T can draw no Parallel; for to ſpeak Juſtice of 
| he Lady, the never contributed ought to have me pam- 
| 5 pered, but always promoted my being ſtarved: Nor did ſhe, 
| evenin my Infancy, betray Fondneſs enough to be ſuſpeQted 
of a Deſign to devoiit me; but, on the contrary, not en- 
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. without Reſerve, and, to confeſs the Truth; 
N little * Art, The ſame Obſervation 
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during me ever to * her, offered a Belbe to. have 
me ſhipp'd off, in an odd Manner, to one of the Planta - 
tions When I was about fifteen her Affection began to 
awake, and had I but known my Intereſt, I had been 
handſomly provided for. In ſhort, I was ſolicited to be 
bound Apprentice to a very honeſt and reputable Occus 
pation 4 Shoemaker ; an Offer which I undutifully re- 


jected. I was, in fine, unwilling to underſtand. her in a 


| Hiteral Senſe, and hoped, that, like the Prophets of old, 
ſhe might have hinted her Mind in a Kind of Parable; or 
_ proverbial Way of ſpeaking ; as thus That one Time or 
other I might, on due Application, have the Honour of 
raking the * , her Port. 

Mr Locke mentions another Set of People that dif patch 
their Children, if a pretended Aſtrologer declares them to 
have unhappy Stars Perhaps my Hamma has procured 
ſome cunning Aan to calculate my Nativity; or having 
had ſome ominous Dream, which ky: my Birth, . the 
dire Event may have appeared to her in the dark and dreary 
Bottom of a Ching Cup, where Coffee-Stains are often 
canfulted for Prophecies, and held as infallible as were the 
Leaves of the ancient Sybils—To be partly ſerious : Iam 
rather willing to wrong her Judgment, by ſuſpecting it to 
be tainted a little with the Tenets of Superſtition, than 
ſuppoſe ſhe can be Miſtreſs of a ſeared ee and 
0 on no Principle at all. | 

This the following Extract from it will prove. 

— Since our Country has been honoured with the Glory 
of your Wit, as elevated and immortal as your Soul, it no 
longer remains a Doubt whether your Sex have Strength 
of Mind in Proportion to their Sweetneſs. There is ſome» 


thing in your. Verſes as ng a8 Jour Air-—They 
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ay be extended to all his Dedications : His 


Compliments are conſtrainedand violent, heap- 


ed together without the Grace of Order, or 


the Decency of Introduction: He ſeems to 


have written his Panegyrics for the Peruſal on- 


ly of his Patrons, 'and to have imagined that 


he had no other Taſk than to pamper them 


with Praiſes however groſs, and that Flattery 
would make its Way to the Heart, without 
the Aſſiſtance of Elegance or Invention. 

Soon afterwards the Death of the King 
furniſhed a general Subject for a poetical Con- 
teſt, in which Mr Savage engaged, and is 


allowed to have carried the Prize of Honour 


from his Competitors; but I know not whe- 
ther he gained by his Performance any other. 
Advantage than the Increaſe. of his Reputa- 
tion; though it muſt certainly have been with 


farther Views that he prevailed upon himſelf 
5 apt a Spe. of eee of which, all 
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are as ſtrong as Truth, as deep: as eaten as clear as 1. 
fiocence, and as ſmooth as Beauty They contain A | 
nameleſs and peculiar Mixture of Force and Grace, which 
is at once ſo movingly ſerene, and ſo majeſtically lovely, 


that it is too amiable to appear any \ where but! in your Eyes, | 


and in your Writings. Wwe 
Of s Fortune | is not more "my Enemy than I: am the 


» #4 


App aden to your b Ladyſhip, becauſe there is ſcarce a 


Poffibility that I ſhould fay. more than I believe, when T 
* of your Excellence,” — 


138 J 
che Topics had been long before bn 


and which was made at once difficult by the 


Multitudes that had failed i in ey and thoſe that 
had ſucceeded. N b 

He was now advancing i in e and 
though frequently involved in very diſtreſs- 
ful Perplexities, appeared however to be 
gaining upon Mankind, when both his Fame 
and his Life were endangered by an Event, ö 


of which it is not yet determined, whether it 
| ought to be mentioned a as a Crime or a Ca- | 


prong. 


On the goth: of Wehrle 17. Me 
Savage came from R:chmond, where he then 


. lodged that he might perſue his Studies with 


leſs Interruption, with an Intent to diſcharge 
another Lodging which he had in Weſtminſter; 
and accidentally meeting two Gentlemen his 


Acquaintances, whoſe Names were Merchant 


and Gregory, he went in with them to a 
neighbouring. Coffee-houſe, and ſat drinking 
till it was late, it being in no Time of Mr 
Savage's Life any Part of his Character to 


be the firſt of the Company that: deſired 
to ſeparate. He would willingly have gone 


to Bed in the ſame Houſe, but there was 
not Room for the whole Company, and 


therefore they agreed to ramble about the 


Streets, and divert themſelves with ſuch A- X 
F2 muſements 
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muſements as ſhould offer ner —_ 
Morning. fla 
In their Walk they happened unluvkily: to 
diſcover Light in Robinſon's Coffet-houſe; near 
. Charing-Crofs, and therefore went in. Mer- 
chant, with ſome Rudeneſs, demanded a Room, 
and was told that there was a good Fire in 
the next Parlour, which the Company were 
about to leave, being then paying their 
Reckoning. Merchant not ſatisfied with this 
Anſwer 31 uſhed into the Room, and was fol 
lowed by his Companions. He then petu- 
lantly placed himſelf between the Company 
and the Fire, and ſoon after kicked down 
the Table. This produced a Quarrel, Swords 
were drawn on both Sides, and one Mr 
James Sinclair was killed. Savage having 
wounded likewiſe a Maid that held him, 
forced his Way with Merchant out of the 
Houſe ; but being intimidated and confuſed, 
without Reſolution either to fly or ſtay, they 
were taken in a back Court by one of the 
Company and fome Soldiers, anne Ui och | 
called to his Aſſiſtancſe. 
Being ſecured and Sande Fry Night, 
_ they: were in the Morning carried before three 
Juftices, who committed them to the Gate» 
houſe, from whence, upon the Death of Mr 
EET 56k groom _ fame Day, 
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they were removed in the Night to Newgate, 
where they were however treated with ſome, 
Diſtinction, exempted from the Ignominy of 
Chains, and confined, not among the com- 
mon Criminals, but in the Preſs-Yard, 


the Publick appeared to intereſt itſelf as in a 
Cauſe of general Concern. The Witneſles a- 
gainſt Mr Savage and his Friends were, the 


Woman who kept the Houſe, which was a 


Houſe of ill Fame, and her Maid, the Men 
who were in the Room with Mr Sinclair, and 
a Woman of the Town, who had been drink- 
ing with them, and with whom one of them 
had been ſeen in Bed. They ſwore in gene- 
ral, that Merchant gave the Proyocation, which 
Savage and Gregory drew their Swords to juſti- 
fy ; that Savage drew firſt, and that he ſtab. 

bed Sinclair when he was not in a Poſture. of 
Defence, or while Gregory commanded his 
Sword; that after he had given the Thruſt he 
turned pale, and would have retired, but that 


the Maid clung round him, and one of the 
Company endeavoured to detain him, from 


whom he broke, by cutting the Maid on the 


Head, but was aſterwards taken in a Court. 


There was ſome Difference in their Depoſi - 


tions; one did not ſee Savuge give the Wound, 
| n faw OT when Sinclair held his 


Point 


: When the Day of Trial came, the Court "Ah, Ay 
was crouded in a very unuſual Manner, and, -,, : 
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it was not his Deſign to fly from Juſtice, or 
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Point towards the Ground; and the Woman 
of the Town aſſerted, that ſhe did not ſee 


Sinclair's Sword at all: This Difference how- 
ever was very far from amounting to Incon- 
ſiſtency, but it was ſufficient to ſnew, that the 
Hurry of the Quarrel was ſuch, that it was not 


_ eaſy to diſcover the Truth with relation to 


icular Circumſtances, and that therefore 
ſome Deductions were to be made from the 


N ee of the Teſtimonies. 
Sinclair had declared ſeveral times bd 


his Death, that he received his Wound from 


Savage; nor did Savage at his Trial deny the 


Fact, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it 


by urging the Suddenneſs of the whole Action, 
and the Impoſſibility of any ill Deſign, or 
premeditated Malice, and partly to juſtify it 
by the Neceſſity of Self- Defence, and the Ha- 
zard of his own Life, if he had loſt that Op- 


portunity of giving the Thruſt: He obſerved, 
that neither Reaſon nor Law obliged a Man 
to wait for the Blow which was threatned, 


and which, if he ſhould ſuffer it, he might 
never be able to return; that it was always 


_ allowable to prevent an Aſſault, and to pre- 


ſerve Life by taking away that of the Adver- 

on by whom it was endangered. ,_ 
With regard to the Violence with which 4 

he endeavoured his Eſcape, he declared, that ; 


decline 


391 
decline a Trial, but to avoid the Expences and 
Severities of a Priſon, and that he intended to 
have appeared at the Bar without Compulſion. 
This Defence, which took up more than 


an Hour, was heard by the Multitude that 


thronged the Court with the moſt attentive 


and reſpectful Silence : Thoſe who thought 


he ought not to be acquitted owned that Ap- 
plauſe could not be refuſed him; and thoſe 


who before pitied his Misfortuges, now re- 


verenced his Abilities. 


The Witneſſes which appeared againſt him 


| were proved to be Perſons of Characters which 
did not entitle them to much Credit; a com- 


mon Strumpet, a Woman by whom. Strum- 
pets were entertained, and a Man by whom 
they were ſupported; and the Character of 


Savage was by ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction 


aſſerted, to be that of a modeſt inoffenſive 
Man, not inclined to Broils, or to Inſolence, 
and who had, to that Time, been only known 


for his Misfortunes and his Wit. 
Had his Audience been his Judges, he had 


undoubtedly been acquitted; but Mx Page, ./*: A. n 
who was then upon the Bench, treated him 


with his uſual Inſolence and Severity, and 
when he had ſummed up the Evidence, en- 
deavoured to exaſ perate the Jury, as Mr Sa- 


vage uſed to dan it, with this cloqueng: 


* e 
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i Weight againſt poſitive Evidence, though they 


| [4 1 
e Gentlemen of the Jury, you ate to en- 
ſider, that Mr Savage is a very great Man, 


4 much greater Man than you or I, Gentle- 


r men of the Jury; that he wears very fine 
Clothes, much finer Clothes than you or I, 
«Gentlemen of the Jury; that he has abun- 
dance of Money in his Pocket, much more 
Money than you or I, Gentlemen of the 
* Jury ; but, Gentlemen of the Jury, is it 
* not a very hard Caſe, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, that Mr Savage thould therefore kill 
15 1 ct: the Jary pen 


Mr Savage heating his Doberies thus mif- 
repreſented; and the Men who were to decide 


his Fate incited againſt him by | invidious 
Compariſons, reſolutely aſſerted, that his Cauſe 
was not candidly explained, and began to re- 


capitulate what he had beſore ſaid with re- 


gard to his Condition, and che Neceſſity of 


endeavouring to eſcape the Expences of Im- 
priſonment ; but the Judge having ordered 
him to be filent, and repeated his Orders 
without Effect, commanded that he ſhould 


be taken from the Bar by Force. 1 260 ore 


The Jury then heard the Opinion of the 
Judge, wht good Characters were of no 


might turn the Scale, where it was doubtful; 
_ that though when two Men attack each 


os | other, 


i 
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other, the Death of either is only Man- 
laughter ; but where one is the Aggreſſor, as 
in the Caſe before them, and in Purſuance 
of his firſt Attack, kills the other, the Law 
ſuppoſes the Action, however ſudden, to, ba 
malicious. They then deliberated upon their 
Verdict, and determined that Mr Savage and 
Mr Gregory were guilty of Murder, and 
Mr Merchant, "who had no Sword, col of 
Manſlaughter, ep 


Thus ended "this . Trial, 8 | 


laſted eight Hours. Mr Savage and Mr Gre- 
gory were conducted back to Priſon, where 
they were more cloſely. confined, and loaded 
with Irons of fifty Pounds Weight: Four 


Days after ward they Were ſent back to dhe * 


Court to receive Sentence; on which Occa- 


ſion Mr Sauage made, as far as it could be 


retained 3 in Mee the Glowing Speech... 


C4 Add 4, 


2d 


* 6 It is now; . too late to alen 


: any Trang, of WAY, of Defence, or Viadi. 


3 Rez 


0 Lene in this Court, but the Sentence 


which the Law requires you, as Judges, to 


« pronounce againſt Men of our calamitous 
« Condition. —-But we are alſo perſuaded; 
« that as mere Men, and out of this Seat of 
rigorous Juſtice, you are ſuſceptive of the 
tender Paſſions, and too humane, not to 

RET © com- 
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« commiſerate the unhappy Situation of thoſe 
ce whom the Law ſometimes perhaps 
% exacts from you to pronounce upon. 
ee No doubt you diſtinguiſh between Offences, 

& which ariſe out of Premeditation, and a 
<« Diſpoſition habituated to Vice or Immo- 
e rality, and Tranſgreſſions, which are the 
* unhappy and unforeſeen Effects of a caſual 
« Abſence of Reaſon, and ſudden Impulſe of 


e Paſſion: We therefore hope you will con- 


ce tribute all you can to an Extenſion of that 
« Mercy, which the Gentlemen of the Jury 
ce have been pleaſed to ſhew Mr Merchant, 
e who (allowing Facts as ſworn againſt us by 
& the Evidence) has led us into this our Ca- 
* lamity, I hope, this will not be conſtrued 
ce as if we meant to reflect upon that Gentle- 
man, or remove any Thing from us upon 
ce him, or that we repine the more at our 
Fate, becauſe he has no Participation of it: 
« No, my Lord! For my Part, I declare 
nothing could more ſoften my Grief, than 


te to be without any r e in ſo great 
— Misfortune “. 2 


Mr Savage bad now no WTR of Life, but 
from the Mercy of the' Crown, which was 
; very Gy: Jolicited by his Friends, and 


which, 


* Mr Savage's Life. 


1 

which, with whatever Difficulty the Story 
may obtain Belief, was obſtructed only by 
his Mother. 

To prejudice the Queen againſt him, ſhe 
made uſe of an Incident, which was omitted 
in the order of Time, that it might be men- 
tioned together with the Purpoſe which it was 
made to ſerve. Mr Savage, when he had 
_ diſcovered his Birth, had an inceſſant Deſire 
to ſpeak to his Mother, who always avoided 
him in publick, and refuſed him Admiſſion 
into her Houſe.. One Evening walking, as it 
was his Cuſtom, in the Street that ſhe inha- 
bited, he ſaw the Door of her Houſe by Ac- 
cident open; he entered it, and Wang 
none in the Paſſage, to hinder him, went 
up Stairs to ſalute her. She diſcovered him 
before he could enter her Chamber, alarmed 
the Family with the moſt diſtreſsful Outcries, 
and when ſhe had by her Screams gathered 
them about her, ordered them to drive out of 
the Houſe that 1 Who had forced him- 
ſelf in upon her, and endeavoured to murder 
her. Savage, who had attempted with the 
moſt ſubmiſſive Tenderneſs to ſoften her Rage, 
hearing her utter ſo deteſtable an Accuſation, 
thought it prudent to retire, and, I believe, 
never attempted afterwards to ſpeak. to her. 
But ſhocked. as he was with her Falſhood 

and her Cruelty, he imagined that ſhe intend- 
G2 a 
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ed no other Uſe of her Lye, than to ſet her- 

{elf free from his Embraces and Solicitations, | 
and was very. far from ſuſpecting that ſhe | 
would treaſure it in her Memory, as an In- 
ſtrument of future Wickedneſs, or that the 
would endeavour for this fictitious Aſſault to 
deprive him of his Life. 

But when the Queen was ſolicited for his 
Pardon, and informed of the ſevere Treat- 
ments which he Had ſuffered from his Judge, 
ſhe anſwered, that however unjuſtifiable might 
be the Manner of his Frial, or whatever Ex- 
tenuation the Action for which he was con- 
demned might admit, ſhe could not think 
that Man a proper Object of the King's Mer- 
cy, who had been capable of entering his 
Mother's Houſe in the Night, wane an Intent ; 
to murder her... 

By whom this atrocious G had Wet 
tranfmitted to the Queen, whether ſhe that 
invented, had the Front to relate it; whether 
ſhe found any one weak enough: to credit it, 
or corrupt enough to concur with her in her 
hateful Deſigu, 1 know not; but Methods 5 
had been taken to perſuade the Queen . 
ſtrongly of the Truth of it, that the for a 
long Time refaſed to 2 72 5 5 ba thoſe whe” 
petitis zoned for his Lis. 

Thus had Savage ended by 4 Saber 
of ® JOE" OL and his Mother, had 


9 not 
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not Juſtice and Compaſſion procured him an 
Advocate of Rank too great to be rejected un- 
heard, and of Virtue too eminent to be heard 
without being believed. His Merit and his 
Calamities happened to reach the Ear of the 
Counteſs of Hertford, who engaged in his 
Support with all the Tenderneſs that is excited 
by Pity, and all the Zeal which is kindled by 
Generofity, and demanding an Audience of 
the Queen, laid before her the whole Series 
of his Mother's Cruelty, expoſed the Impro- 
bability of an Accufation by which he was 
charged with an Intent to commit a Murder, 
that could produce no Advantage, and ſoon - 
convinced her how little his former Conduct 
could deſerve to be mentioned as a Reaſon for 
extraordinary Severity. 

The Interpoſition of this Lady was 8 ſac- 
ceſsful, that he was ſoon after admitted to 
Bail, Re? on the gth of March, 1728, pleadedX, e, les. 
the King's Pardon. Fenris! 

It is natural to enquire upon what Motives _ Ml he 
his Mother could proſecute him in a Manner ” 
ſo outrageous and implacable ; for what Rea-' 
ſon ſhe could employ all the Acts of Malice, 
and all the Snares of Calumny, to take away 
the Life of her own Son, of a Son who never. 
ured her, who was never ſupported by ber 
Expence, nor obſtructed any Proſpect of Plea- 
| _ or Advantage; why ſhe ſhould endeavour: 
to 


— 
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to deſtroy him by a Lye; a Lye which could- 
not gain Credit, but muſt vaniſh of itſelf. at 
the firſt Moment of Examination, and of 
which only this can be ſaid to make it proba- 


ble, that it may be obſerved from her Conduct, 


[ 


that the moſt execrable Crimes are ſometimes 
committed without apparent Temptation. 
This Mother is {till alive, and may perhaps 
even yet, though her Malice was ſo often de- 
feated, enjoy the Pleaſure of reflecting, that 
the Life which ſhe often endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy, was at leaſt ſhortened by her maternal 
Offices ; that though ſhe could not tranſport 
her Son to the Plantations, bury him in the 
Shop of a Mechanick, or haſten the Hand of 


the publick Executioner, ſhe has yet had the 


Satisfaction of imbittering all his Hours, and 
forcing him into Exigences, that hurried on 
his Death. | 

It is by no Means neceſſary to aggravate 
the Enormity of this Woman's Conduct, by 
placing it in Oppoſition to that of the Counteſs 
of Hertford; no one can fail to obſerve how. 
much more amiable. it is to relieve, than to 
oppreſo, and to reſcue Innocence from De- 


ſtruction, than to deſtroy without an Injury. 


Mr Savage, during his Impriſonment, his 
Trial, and the Time in which he lay under 


Sentence of Death, behaved with great Firm- 


neſs and re of Mind, and confirmed by 
05 | his 


To 


his Fortitude the Eſteem of thoſe, who beiten 
admired him for his Abilities. The peculiar 
Circumſtances of his Life were made more 
generally known by a ſhort Account“, which 
was then publiſhed, and of which ſeveral 
| thouſands were in a few Weeks diſperſed o- 
ver the Nation ; and the Compaſſion of Man- 
kind operated fo powerfully in his Favour, 
that he was enabled, by frequent Preſents, 
not only to ſupport himſelf, but to affiſt Mr 
Gregory in Priſon; and when he was pardoned 
and releaſed, he found Kun Number of his 
Friends not leſſened. 

The Nature of the Act for which ib had 
been tried was in itſelf doubtful ; of the Evi- 
dences which appeared againſt him, - the Cha- 
racter of the Man was not unexceptionable, 
that of the Women notoriouſly infamous; ſhe 
whoſe Teſtimony chiefly influenced the Jury 
to condemn him, ' afterwards retracted her Aſ- 
ſertions. He always himſelf denied that he 
was drunk, as had been generally reported. 
Mr Gregory, who is now Collector of Anti- 
gua, is ſaid to declare him far leſs criminal 
than he was imagined even by ſome who 
favoured him: And Page himſelf afterwards 
confeſſed, that he had treated him with un- 
common Rigour. When all theſe Particulars 
are rated together, perhaps the Memory of 


Savage may not be much ſullied by his Trial. 


Some 
* Written by Mr Bee, Ein gham and mother Gentleman. 
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Some Time after he had obtained his Li- 
berty, he met in the Street the Woman that 
had ſworn with ſo much Malignity againſt 
him. She informed him, that ſhe was in 
Diſtreſs, and, with a Degree of Confidence 
not eaſily attainable, deſired him to relieve her. 
He, inſtead of inſulting her Miſery, and ta- 
king Pleaſure in the Calamities of one who 
had brought his Life into Danger, reproved 
her gently for her Perjury, and changing the 
only Guinea that he had, ne it en 
between her and himſelf. . | 

This is an Action which in 2 Ages 
would have made a Saint; and perhaps in o- 
thers a Hero, and Which, without any hy- 
perbolical Encomiums, muſt be allowed to be 
an Inſtance af uncommon Generoſity, an Act 
of complicated Virtue; by which he at once 
relie ved the Poor, corrected the Vicious, and 
mitied the ſtrongeſt Provocations, and exer- 
ciſed the moſt ardent Charity. 201 28 

Compaſſion was indeed the diſtinguiſhing 
Quality of Sevage ;. he. never appeared inclined 
do take Advantage of Weakneſs, to attack the 
defenceleſs, or to preſs upon the falling ; 
whoever: was diſtreſſed was certain at leaſt of 
his Good-Wiſhes; and when he could give 
no Aſſiſtance, to extricate them from Mis- 
fortunes, he endeavoured to ſooth them by 
8 and en | 2 
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But when his Heart was not ſoftened by the 


Sight of Miſery, he was ſometimes obſtinate 
in his Reſentment, and did not quickly loſe 
the Remembrance of an Injury. He always 
continued to ſpeak with Anger of the Inſo- 
lence and Partiality of Page, and a ſhort Time 
before his Death revenged it by a Satire*. _ 
he oaks | 1 It 


| * The Satire hn which the following F 5 are ex- 
tracted was called by Mr Savage, An Epiftle on Authors : 
It was never printed intire, but ſeveral Fragments were 


inſerted by him in the Magazine, after = TRY 
into the Country. ; 


Were all like Yorke of delicate Addreks, 
Strength to diſcern, and Sweetnels to expreſs ; 
| Learn'd, juſt, polite, born ev'ry Heart to gain; 

Like Cummins mild, like 2 Forteſcue humane; — 29 
All eloquent of Truth, divinely known ; 

So deep, ſo clear, all Science is his .] n. | 

How far unlike ſuch Worthies, once a Drudge, 

From flound'ring in low Cauſes, roſe a JUDGE. 

Form'd to make Pleaders laugh, his Nanjenſe thunders, 

And, on low Juries, 'breathes contagious Blunders. 4 

His Brothers bluſh, becauſe no Bluſh he knows, 

Nor e'er bone uncorrupted Finger ſhows. 

See, drunk with Power, the Circuit Lord expreſt ! 

Full, in his Eye, his Betters ſtand confeſt; 

Whoſe Wealth, Birth, - Virtue, from a Tongue fo looks, 

Scape not provincial, we, buffoon Abuſe. 

Still to what Cireuit is aſſign'd his Name, 

5 here, ſwift | before him, flies Ao Warner Fame. 


Conteſt 


a The Hon. William Merge, Eſq; now Maſter of the Rolls. 
b When Page one * Finger ſhows. 
; D. of Wharton . 
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It is natural to enquire in what Terms Mr 
Savage ſpoke of this fatal Action, when the 
Danger was over, and he was-under no Ne- 
ceſſity of uſing any Art to ſet his Conduct in 


the faireſt Light. He was not willing to dwell 
upon it, and if he tranſiently mentioned it, 
appeared neither to confider himſelf as a Mur- 
derer, nor as a Man wholly free from the 
Guilt of Blood*. How much and how long 


he regretted it, appeared ii in a 1 Poem which 
he 


Conteſt ſtops ſhort, Conſent yields every Cauſe 
To Coſt, Delay, endures them and withdraws. 
But how ſcape Pris ners? To their Trial chain'd, 
All, all ſhall ſtand condemn'd, who ſtand arraign'd. 
Dire Guilt, which elſe would Deteſtation cauſe, 
Pre- judg'd with Inſult, wond'rous Pity draws. 
But ſcapes ev'n Innocence his harſh Harangue ? 
Alas ev'n Innocence itſelf muſt hang; | 
Muſt hang to pleaſe him, when of Spleen poſſeſt: 
Mutt hang to bring forth an abortive Jeſt. | | 
Why liv'd he not ere Star-Chambers had fail'd, 
When Fine, Tax, Cenſure, all, but Law, prevail; & þ 
Or Law, ſubſervient to ſome murd'rous Will, 2111 
Became a Precedent to Murder ſtil? 
Vet ev'n when Patriots did for Traytors bleed, 
Was e'er the Jobb to. ſuch a Slave decreed; 
W hoſe ſavage Mind wants ſophiſt Art to — 
O'er murder 'd ane, ſpecious Veils of Law ? 
Gentleman's Magazine, Sept. 1741: 


Me In one of his Letters he tiles it, a fatal Quarrel, 
but too well known. 

- + Is Chance a'Guilt, that my diſaſt'rous Heart, 
For Miſchief never meant, muſt ever ſmart ? 
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he publiſhed many Years afterwards. On 
Occaſion of a Copy of Verſes in which the 
Failings of good Men were recounted, and in 
which the Author had endeavoured to illuſtrate | 
his Poſition, that the beſt may ſometimes devi- 
ate from Virtue, by an Inſtance of Murder 
committed by Savage in the Heat of Wine, 
Savage remarked, that it was no very juſt Re- 
preſentation of a good Man, to ſuppoſe him 
liable to Drunkenneſs, and * in his 
Riots to cut Throats. 

He was now indeed at Liberty, but was, as 
before, without any other Support than acci- 
dental Favours and uncertain Patronage afford- 
ed him; Sources by which he was ſome- 


times 
Hz 2 


Can Self- Defence be Sin — Ah! Bk no more; 
What though no purpos'd Malice ſtain'd thee ober; 
Had Heav'n befriended thy unhappy Side, 

Thou hadſt not been provok” d, or then hadſt dy'd. 

Far be the Guilt of Home-ſhed Blood from all 

On whom, unſought, embroiling Dangers fall. 

Still the pale Dead revives and lives to me, 

To me, through Pity's Eye, condemn'd to ſee. 
Remembrance veils his Rage, but ſwells his F ate, 
Griev'd I forgive, and am grown cool too late. | 
Young and' unthoughtful then, who knows one _ ” 
What rip'ning Virtues might have made their Way? 
He might one Day his Country's Friend have prov'd, 

Been gen'rous, happy, candid and belov'd ; 

He might have ſav'd ſome Worth now doom'd to fall, 
* e in bim have murder d all.  Baftard, 
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times very liberally ſupplied, and which at 
other Times were ſuddenly ftopped ; fo that 
he ſpent his Life between Want and Plenty, 
or, what was yet worſe, between Beggary and 
Extravagance; for as whatever he received 

was the Gift of Chance, which might as welt 
favour him at one Time as another, he was 
tempted'to ſquander what he had, becauſe he | 
always hoped to be immediately ſupplied. 
Another Cauſe of his Profufion was the 
abſurd Kindneſs of his Friends, who at once 
rewarded, and enjoyed his Abilities, by treat- 
ing him at Taverns, and habituated him to | 
3 which he could not afford to enjoy, 
and which he was not able to deny -himfelf, 
though he purchaſed the Luxury of a fingle 
Night by the Anguith of Cold and —_ 
wor a Week: | ;* 
The Experience of theſe . 
determined him to endeavour after ſome fettled 
Income, which, having long found Submiſſion 
and Intreaties fruitleſs, he attempted to extort 
from his Mother by rougher Methods. He had 
now, as he acknowledged, loft that Tender- 
neſs for her, which the whole Series of her 
Cruelty had not been able wholly to repreſs, 
till he found, by the Efforts which ſhe made 
for His Deſtruction. that the was not content 
with refuſing to aſſiſt him, and being neutral in 
his Struggles with Poverty, but was. as ready ta 
ſnatch 


4 I 


—_ 

ſnateh every Opportunity of adding to his 
 Misfortunes, and that ſhe was to be confidered 
as an Enemy implacably malicious, whom no- 
thing but his Blood could ſatisfy. He therefore 
 threatned to haraſs her with Lampoons, and 
to publiſh a copious Narrative of her Conduct, 
unleſs ſhe conſented to purchaſe an Exemption 
from Infamy, by allowing him a Penſion, 
This Expedient proved fuccefsful. Whe- 
ther Shame ſtill ſurvived, though Virtue was 
extinct, or whether her Relations had more 
delicacy than herſelf, and imagined that ſome 
of the Darts which Satire might point at her 
would glance upon them: Lord Tyreonnel, 
whatever were his Motives, upon his Promiſe 
to lay afide his Deſign of expoſing the Cruelty 
of his Mother, received him into his Family, 
treated him as his Equal, and engaged to 
allow him a 8 of two ane Pounds 
a Year. | 
This was the Golden Part of Mr E Ser 
Life; and for ſome Time he had no Rea- 
1 to complain of Fortune; his Appearance 

was ſplendid, his Expencts large, and His. 
Acquaimtance extenſive. He was courted by 


all who endeavoured to be thought Men of 
Genius, and careſſed by all who valucd them- 
ſelves upon a refined Taſte. To admire Mr 
Savage was a Proof of Difcernment, and ts 
be W en with him was a Title to poetical 


Reputation, 
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Reputation. His Preſence was ſufficient to 
make any Place of publick Entertainment po- 
pular ; and his Approbation and Example con- 
ſtituted the Faſhion. So powerful is Genius, 
when it is inveſted with the Glitter of Afflu- 
ence; Men willingly pay to Fortune that Re- 
gard which they owe to Merit, and are pleaſed 
| when they have an Opportunity at once of 
oratifying their Vanity, and pacing their 
Duty. 

This d of Proſperity furniſhed 8 
with Opportunities of enlarging his Know- 
ledge of human Nature, by contemplating 
Life from its higheſt Gradations to its loweſt; 
and had he afterwards applied to Dramatic 
Poetry, he would perhaps not have had many 
Superiors; for as he never ſuffered any Scene 
o paſs before his Eyes without Notice, he 
had treaſured in his Mind all the different 
Combinations of Paflions, and the innumerable 
Mixtures of Vice and. Virtue, which diftin- 
guiſh one Character from another; and as his 
Conception was ſtrong, his Expreſſions were 
clear, he eaſily received Impreſſions from 
Objects, and very forcibly Rs them 
Gothers..:...../i. 

Of his exact Obſervations on 3 Life 
he has leſt a Proof, which would do Honour 
to the greateſt Names, in a ſmall Pamphlet, 
called, The Author to be let, where he intro- 


duces 
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duces Icariot Hackney, a proſtitute Scribler, 
giving an Account of his Birth, his Educati-- 
on, his Diſpoſition and Morals, Habits of 
Life, and Maxims of Conduct. In the Intro- 
duction are related many ſecret ' Hiſtories of 
the petty Writers of that Time, but ſome- 
times mixed with ungenerous Reflections on 
their Birth, their Circumſtances, or thoſe of 
their Relations; nor can it be denied, that 
ſome Paſſages are ſuch as Iſcariot Hackney 
might himſelf have produced. 

He was accuſed likewiſe of living in an 
Appearance of Friendſhip with ſome whom 
he ſatiriſed, and of making uſe of the Con- 
fidence which he gained by a ſeeming Kind- 

neſs to diſcover Failings and expoſe them; 
it muſt be confeſſed, that Me Savage's E- 
ſteem was no very certain Poſſeſſion, and that 
he would lampoon at one Time thoſe a 
he had praiſed at another. 

It may be alledged, that the ſame Man may 
change his Principles, and that he who was 
once deſervedly commended, may be after- 
wards ſatiriſed with equal Juſtice; or that the 
Poet was dazzled with the Appearance of 
Virtue, and found the Man whom he had 
celebrated, when he had an Opportunity of 
examining him more nearly, unworthy of the 
Panegyric which he had too haſtily beſtowed; 


and that as a falſe Satire ought to be recanted, 
for 
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for the ſake of him whoſe Reputation may 
be injured, falſe Praiſe ought likewiſe to be 
by leſt the Diſtinction between Vice and 
Virtue ſhould be loſt, leſt a bad Man ſhould 
be truſted upon the Credit of his Encomiaſt, 
or leſt others ſhould endeavour to obtain the 
like Praiſes by the ſame Means. | 
But though theſe Excuſes may be gfe 
plauſible, and ſometimes juſt, they are very 
ſeldom ſatisfactory to Mankind; and the 
Writer, who is not conſtant to ha Subject, 
quickly ſinks into Contempt, his Satire loſes 
its Force, and his Panegyric its Value, and 
he is only conſidered at one Time as @ Flat- 
terer, and as a Calumniator at another, 
Jo avoid theſe Imputations, it is only ne- 
ceſſary to follow the Rules of Virtue, and to 
| preſerve an unvaried Regard to Truth. For 
though it is undoubtedly poſſible, that a Man, 
however cautious, may be ſometimes deceived 
by an artful Appearance of Virtue, or by falſe 
Evidences of Guilt, ſuch Errors will not be 
frequent; and it will be allowed, that the 
Name of an Author would never have been 
made contemptible, had no Man ever ſaid 
what he did not think, or miſled ohen but 
3 hrs he was himſelf deceived. _ 
© If the Aurbur to be let was firſt publiſhed 
in a ſingle Pamphlet, and afterwards inſerted 
ny a Collection of Pieces relating to the Dun- 


ciad, 


_ 
clad, which were addreſſed by Mr Szvage to 
the Earl of Midaleſex, in a * Dedication, 
which he was prevailed upon to ſign, though 
he did not write it, and in which there. are 

| PO ſome 


. To the Right Hon. the Earl of Middleſe *. 


| My Lorp, 


That elegant Taſte in ROBY n hereditary to 
your Lordſhip, together with that particular Regard, with. 
which you honour the Author to whom theſe Papers re- 
late, make me imagine this Collection will not be unpleaſ- 
ing to you. And I may preſume to ſay, the Pieces them 
ſelves are ſuch as are not unworthy your Lordſhip's Patro- 
nage, my own Part in it excepted. I ſpeak only of the 
Author to be let, having no Title to any other, not even 
the ſmall ones out of the Journals. May I be permitted 
to declare (to the End I may ſeem. not quite ſo unworthy 
of your Lordſhip's Favour, as ſome Writers of my Age 
and Circumſtances) that I never was concerned in any 
Journals. I ever thought the exorbitant Liberty, which 
moſt of thoſe Papers take with their Superiors, unjuſtifiable 
in any Rank of Men; but deteſtable in ſuch who do it 
merely for Hire, and without even the bad Excuſe of 


Paſſion and Reſentment. On the contrary, being once in- 


| clined, upon ſome advantageous Propoſals, to enter into a 
aper of another Kind, I immediately deſiſted, on finding 
admitted into it (though as the Publiſher told me purely by 
an Accident) two or three Lines reflecting on a great Mi- 
niſter. Were my Life ever ſo unhappy, it ſhall not be 
ſtain'd with a Conduct, which my Birth at leaſt (though 
neither my E ducation nor good "OY ſhould ſet me 


z THY a above, 


4 The paper here meant, was Wee the Grubſtreet-· Journal, which Mr 


Sevage was once invited to undertake, but which he declined, whether for 
the Reaſon here nn is not oertain. 
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ſome. Teton Oh the true ade would 


| perhaps: 


above, much leſs with any ee FR PI eng per- 
ſon, to whoſe Interceſſion (next to his Majeſty” s Good- 
neſs) I owe in a great Meaſure that Life itſelf. 


Ne / muſerum Fortuna Simgnem  _ 
Finxit, vanum etiam mendatemque improba fnget. 


I believe your Lordſhip will pardon this Digreſſion, or 
any other which keeps me from the Stile, you | fo much 
hate, of Dedication. 

I will not pretend to diſplay thoſe ing Virtues in your 
Lordſhip, which the next Age will certainly know without 
my Help, but rather relate (what elſe it will as certainly be 
ignorant of) the Hiſtory of theſe Papers, and the Occa- 
ſion which produced the Var of the Dunes, (for fo it has 
* commonly called) which begun in the Yeax 1727, 

and ended in 1730. 

When Dr Swift and Mr Pope thought it proper, for 
Reaſons ſpecified in the Preface to their Miſcellanies, to 
publiſh ſuch little Pieces of theirs as had caſually got abroad, 
there was added to them the Treatiſe of the Batbos, or the 
Art of Sinking in Poetry. It happened that in one Chapter 
of this Piece, the ſeveral Species of bad Poets were ranged 
in Claſſes, to which were prefixed almoſt all the Letters of 
che Alphabet (the greateſt Part of them at Random) but 
ſuch was the Number of Poets eminent in that Art, that' 
ſome one or other took every Letter to himſelf ; All fell 
into ſo violent a Fury, that for half a Vear, or more, the 
common News-Papers (in moſt of which they had ſame 

Property, as being hired Writers) were filled with the moſt, 
abuſive Falſhoods and Scurrilities they could. poſſibly deviſe, 
A Liberty no way to be wonder'd at in thoſe People, ani 
in thoſe Papers, that, for many Years during the uncon- 


walled L. of * Preſs, bal aiperſed almoſt all che 
/ vj 


n 
Perhaps not have derer under his own 
£7 n 1 
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Se hide, erm ER and mat their 
dn Perſons and Names being utterly ſecret and obſcure. 
This gave Mr Pape the Thought, that he had now ſome 
Opp portunity of doing Good, by detecting and dragging 
into Tick theſe common Enemies of Mankind; fince to 
iudalidate this -univerſal Slander, it ſufficed to ſhew what 
contemptible Men were the Authors of it. He was not 
wittiout Hopes, that by manifeſting the Dulneſs of thoſe | 
who had only Malice to recommend e, either the Book- 
 fFellers would not find their Account in employing them, or 

te Men themſelves, when diſcovered, want Courage to 
_ protced int fo unlawful an Occupation. © This it was that 
gave Birth” to the Danciud, and he thought it an Happt- 
neſs, that by the late Flood of Slander on himſelf, he had 
acquired ſuch a peculiar Right over FR Names as was ner 

to this Deſign. 

Ot 12th of Are, 1729, at St Junur s, that Posh 
n tb ie and Gin (who had before 
deen pleaſed to read it) by the Right Honourable Sir Robert 
Falpble : And ſome Days after the whole Impreſſion was 
taken and difperſed bY IO Noblemen and Perſons of 
the firſt Diſtinction. 

It is certainly a true Obſervieen, that no People are 
ipaent of Cenſure as thoſe who ars the greateſt Slander- 
ers: Which wis wonderfully exemplified on this Occaſion, 
On the Daythe Book was firſt vended, a Crowd of Authors 
| beſieged the Shop; Entreaties, Advices; Threats of Law, 

aud Battery, rity Cries of Treaſon were all employed fo 


Binder the coming out of the Dunciud. On the other fide 
the Bookſellers and Hawkers made as great Efforts to pro- 
cure it: What eould afew poor Authors db againſt ſo great 
| a Majority as the Pubtick? There was ns Ropping à For- 
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Name; and on which Mr Sauage aſteryrards 
reflected with no great Satisfaction. | 
The Enumeration of the bad Effects of the 
uncontrolled Freedom f the Preſs, and the Aſ- 
ſertion that the Liberties taken by the Writers 
of Journal with their Superiors were exorbi- 


—_ and e 5 * became Ei 


diy ludicrous 88 attended it it: The PIE 
(for by this Name they were called) held weekly Clubs, to 
conſult of Hoſtilities againſt the Author; one wrote a 1 
ter to a great Miniſter, aſſuring him Mr Pope was the 
greateſt Enemy the Government had; and another brought 
his Image in Clay, to execute him i in Effigy; with which 
ſad Sort of een the Gentlemen were a little com- 
forted. A 4 

Some falſe Editions of the Book Ne an Ovi in chair 
Frontiſpiece, the true one, to diſtinguiſh it, fixed in its ſtead 
an Aſs laden with Authors. Then another ſurreptitious one 
being printed with the ſame Aſs, the new Edition in Oc- 
tavo returned ſor Diſtinction to the Owl again. Hence 
aroſe a great Conteſt of Bookſellers againſt Bookſellers, and 
Advertiſements againſt Advertiſements; ſome recommending 
the Edition of the Owl, and others the Editian of the Aſs ; 
by which Names ves came to be. diſtinguiſhed, . to [the 
great Honour of the Gentlemen of the. Dunciald. 
-1- Your Lordſhip will not think theſe Particulars altogother 
unentertaining; nor are they impertinent, ſince they clear 
ſome Paſſages in the following Collection. The whole 
cannot but be of ſome Uſe, to ſhewy the different. Spirit 
with which good and bad Authors have ever acted, as well 
as written; and to evince a 2 71. pur 1 
Was never advanced, that 


6c Each bad Author ia ha a Rind- 


"_ 
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„ 
who have themſelves not always ſhewn the 
exacteſt Regard to the Laws of Subordination 
in their Writings, and who have often, ſatiriſed 
thoſe. that at leaſt thought themſelves their 
Superiors, as they were: eminent for their he- 
reditary Rank, and employed. in-the higheſt 
Offices of the King dom. But this is only an 
Inſtance of that Partiality which almoſt e- 
very, Man indulges - with Regard to himſelf 
the Liberty of the Preſs is a Bleſſing when 
We are. inclined to, write againſt others, anda 
Calamity when we find ourſelves. overborn 
by the Multitude of our Aſſailants; as the 
Power of the Crown, i is always thought too 
great by thoſe who ſuffer by its Influence, 
and too little by thoſe in whoſe Favour. it is 
exerted; and a Standing Army is generally 
accounted. neceflary by thoſe, who command, 
and dangerous — pproire 2 50 2900 "wp 
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1 ta Lmngerfotion of this Collection cannot, 
but be owned, as long as it wants that Poem with which 
you, my Lord, have honoured the Author of the Dunriadz 
dut which I durſt not preſume to add in your Abſence. * 
it is, may it pleaſe your Lordſhip to accept of it, as a 


e y, with What Reſpect and Zeal 1 am. 
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<= - Mt Sovoge was likewiſe very fir from bes 
that the Letters annexed to each 
Species of bad Poets in the Baths, were, a 
de was directed to aſſert, /et down at Random; 
for vrhen he was charged by one of his 
Friends with putting his Name to ſuch an 
Improbability, he had no other Anſwer to 
make, than that'be did nor think of it, and his 
Friend had too much Tendernefs'to reply, 
that next to the Crime of writing-contrary to 
what he thought, was chat of writing With- 
out thinking. 
After haying Wie wit is iſe in this 
Dedication, it is proper that I obſerve the Im- 
ality which I recommend, by declaring, 
what Savage afferted, that the Account of the 
Eircumſtances which attended the Publication 
of tie Dunriud, however firange ar im- 
probable, was exactly true. 

The Publication of this Piece at his Time 
failed Mr Savage a great Number of Ene- 
mies among t thoſe that were attacked by Mr 
Pope, with om he "was confidered as a 
Kind, of Confederate, and whom he was Tic. 
peed of ſupplying with private Intelligence 
and feeret Ineidents : ſo that the- .of 
an Infermer was added to che Tertor of a 
Satiriſt. t ατ wh 
That he wasnoraltogether free From Hy 

Thy ogg 1 and that he ſometimes ſpoke one 

„ | thing, 


1 N 
inn, and wrote another, cannot be denied, 
becauſe he himſelf confeſſed, that when. he 
lived in great Familiarity with Dennis, be 
wrote an Epigram * againſt him 

Mr Savage however ſet all the Malice of all 
the pigmy Writers at Defiance, and thought 
the Friendſhip of Mr Pope cheaply purchaſed: 
by being expoſed to their Cenſure and their 

Hatred; nor had he any Reaſon to repent 
af the Preference, for he found Mr Pope a 
ſteady and unalienable Friend almoſt to dl 
End of his Life, 

About this Time, nb die wins 2 
vowed Neutrality with regard to Party, he 
publiſhed a Panegyric on Sir Robert Wajpole, 

for which he was rewarded by him with- 
twenty Guineas; a Sum not very large, if ei · 
ther the Excellence of the Performance, or- 
the Wealth of the Patron be conſidered; 

but greater than he afterwards obtained from 
a Perſon of yet higher Rank, and more de- 
firous in Appearance of being ditinguithod as | 
: + Paton of Literature. * ” 


* * This 8 Tae r en 
Should Dennis publiſh you had ftabb'd your Brother, 
Lampoon'd your Monarch, ar debauch'd mw" Mather ; i 
Say what Revenge on Demis can be had, 


Too dull for Laughter, for Reply too mad? -— : | 
On one ſo poor you cannot take the Law, J 
On one ſo old your Sword you ſeorn to 3 10 of rremy 


Uncag'd, then let the harmleſs Monſter rage, 
Secure in Dulneſs, Madneſs, — and Age. 


1 
As he was very far from approving dis 
Conduct of Sir Robert Walpole, and in Con- 
verſation mentioned him ſometimes with A- 
crimony, and generally with Contempt, as he 
was one of thoſe who were always zealous 
in their Aſſertions of the Juſtice of the late 
Oppoſition, jealous of the Rights of the 
Peor ple, and alarmed by the long continued 
Triumph of the Court; it was natural to aſk 
him what could induce him to employ his 
Poetry in Praiſe of that Man, who was, in 
his Opinion, an Enemy to Liberty, and an 
— of his Country? He alleged, that 
he was then dependent upon the Lord Tyr- 
connel, who was an implicit Follower of the 
Miniſtry, and that being enjoined by him, 
not without Menaces, to write in Praiſe of 
his Leader, he had not Reſolution ſufficient 
to ſacrifice the Pleaſure of Affluence to mots 
of Integrity.” — ge 
On this and on many other Gulden A 
was ready to lament the Miſery of living at 
the Tables of other Men, which was his Fate 
from the Beginning to the End of his Life; 
for I know not whether he ever had, for | 
three Months toge ther, a ſettled Habitation, 
in which he could claim a Na go * 
dence. 8 
To this 1 State! it is — to a 
much of the e of his Conduct; for 


though 


8 [6] 2 
though 2 Readineſs to comply with the In- 
dlination of others was no Part of his natural 
Character, yet he was ſometimes obliged to 
relax his Obſtinacy, and ſubmit his own 
t and even his Virtue to the Govern- 
went of thoſe by whom he was ſupported : 
So that if his Miſeries were ſometimes the 
Conſequence of his Faults; he ought not yet 
to be wholly excluded from Compaſſion, be- 
cauſe his Faults were e very often the Effects f 
of his Misfortune. 


In this gay Period & of his Life, while ge 
vras ſupported by Affluence and Pleaſure, he 
publiſhed the Wanderer, a moral Poem, of 

W. = . the Deſign is ne theſe Lines: 


1 FR all aublic Care, all venil Strife, 4 
To try the „gil compar'd with active Life ; 
To prove by theſe, the Sons of Men may owe 
The Fruits of Bliſs to burſting Clouds of Woez 
That even Calamity, by Thought refin'd, 

: leiten and acorn the thinking Mind. 


| And more diſtinRty in the following Paſſage; 


By Woe the Soul to daring Action ſwells, 
By Woe in plaintleſs Patience it excels; _ 
FromPatience prudent, clearExperienceſprings, 
And traces Knowledge through the Courſe of 
Things. TT 
1 5 8 Thence 
1 


c 66 44 
Thence Hope ĩs form'd thenceFortitude;Sncceſs, 


np er Men covet and careſs. 15 


L 4 


This ende Was e kd: 
15 himſelf as his Maſter-piece, and Mr Pope 
when he aſked his Opinion of it, told him, 


that he read it once over; and was not diſ- 


pleaſed with it, that it gave him more Plea- 


ſure at the ſecond Peruſal, and . rr — 
ſtill more at the third. 


It has been generally h 9 to the — ä 


derer, that the Difpolition of the Parts is ir- 


regular, that the Deſign is obſcure, and the 
Plan perplexed; that the Images, however 
beautiful, ſucceed each other without Order; 


and that the whole Performance is not ſo 
much a regular Fabric, as a Heap of ſhining 
Materials, thrown together by Accident, 
which ſtrikes rather with the ſolemn Magni- 
ficence of a ſtupendous Ruin, than oct ele- 
gant Grandeur of a finiſhed Pile. ok 


This Criticiſm' is univerſal; and POSE 


it is reaſonable to believe it at leaſt in a great 


Degree juſt; but Mr Savage Was always of 


a contrary Opinion; he thought his Drift 
could only be miſſed by Negligence or — of] 


dity, and that the whole Plan Was 17 ar, 


and the Parts diſtinct. 2 201 
It was never denied to abbuad with RESET 
ee of Nature : and juſt Obſerva- 
tions 


* 1 
* « 


— 


4 
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tions upon Life, and it may eaſily be herr | 
that moſt. of his Pictures have an evident Ten- 
dency to illuſtrate his firſt great Poſition, 
that Good is the Conſequence of Evil. The 
Sun that burns up the Mountains, fructifies 
the Vales; the Deluge that ruſhes down the 
broken Rocks with dreadful Impetuoſity, is 
ſeparated into purling Brooks; and the Rage 
of the Hurricane purifies the Air. 

Even in this Poem he has not been able to 
forbear one Touch upon the Cruelty of his 
Mother“, which, though remarkably delicate 
and tender, is a Proof how deep an Impreſ- 
ſion it had made upon his Mind. 

This muſt be at leaſt acknowledged, which 
ought to be thought equivalent to many other 
Excellencies, that this Poem can promote. no 
other Purpoſes than thoſe of Virtue, and that 
it is written with a very ſtrovg Senſe. of the 
Efficacy of Religion. 


Kg | But 
* Falſe Pride! ! what Vices on our Conduct ſteal, 
From the World's Eye one Frailty to conceal! 
Ye cruel Mothers ſoft !] theſe Words command 
So near ſhould Cruelty. at Mother ftand ? + © © + 
Can the fond Goat, or tender fleecy Dam 
Howl like the Wolf to tear the Kid or Lamb? 

Yes, there are Mothers there I ſear'd his . | 
And conſcious: trembled at the coming Name: 
Then with a Sigh his iſſuing Words oppos d.,. | 

Straight with a falling Tear his Speech he eu 

That Tenderneſs which Ties of Blood deny, 

Nature repaid me from a Stranger's Eye. 
Pale grow my Checks 


bon of Mr Savage 3 — dub 
to diſplay their Beauties, or to obviate the 
Criticiſms, which they have occaſioned; and 
therefore I ſhall not dwell upon the' particular 
Paflages which ons. e I ſhall nei- 
ther ſhow the Excellence of his Deſcriptions®, 
* Of his Deſcriptions this Specimen may be offered. 
: Wow from yon Range of Rocks, ſtrong Rays rebound, 
Doubling the Day on flow'ry Plains around : 
Kingcups beneath far-ſtriking Colours ee * 
Bright as th' etherial glows the green Expanſe. 
Gems of the Field — The Topaz charms the Sight, 
Like theſe, effulging yellow Streams of Licht. 
From the ſame Rocks fall Rills with fofter'd Force, 
Meet in yon Mead, and fwell a River's Source... 
Through her clear Channel fhine her . finny Shodls, 
| Ofer Sands like Gold the liquid Cryſtal rolls, 
Dim'd in yon coarſer Moor her Charms decay „ 
And ſhape through ruffling Reeds a ruffled 
Near Willows ſhort and buſby Shadows —. 9 
Now loft ſhe ſeems through nether Tracts to flow 3 
Yet at yon Point winds out in Silver State, 
Like Virtue from a Labyrinth of Fate. 
In length ning Rows prone from the Moveitiins run 
The Flocks :—their Fleeces glift'ning in the Sun; 
HerStreams they ſeek, and, twixt her:neighb' __ 
_ Recline in various Attitudes of Eaſe: _ 
Where the Herds ſip, the little ſcaly Fry, 
Swift from the Shore, in ſcatt'ring Myriads' . 8 
Each liv'ried Cloud, that round th Horizon glows, 
Shifts in odd Scenes, like Earth from whence it roſe. 
The Bee hums wanton in yon Jeſs mine Bower, 
And circling ſettles, and __ the Flower. | 


Melodious 


Melodious there the plumy Songſters meet, 
And call charm'd Echo from her arch'd Retreat. 
Neat, poliſh'd Manſions riſe in Proſpects gay; 
Time-batter'd 'Tow'rs frown awful in Decay: 
The Sun plays glitt ring on the Rocks and — 
And the Lawn lightens with reflected Fires. 

* Who in the ſecond Canto is thus introduced. 

Now Grief and Rage, by gath'ring Sighs ſuppreſt, 
Swell my full Heart, and heave my lab' ring Breaft 1 
With ſtruggling Starts each vital String they ſtrain, 

And ſtrike the tott ring Fabric of my Brain ! 
| Ofer my ſunk Spirits frowns a vap'ry Scene, 
Woe's dark Retreat! the madding Maze of -Spleenf 
A deep, damp Gloom o'erſpreads the murky Cell; 
Here pining Thoughts, and ſecret Terrors dwell} 
Here learn the Great unreal Wants to fei 
Unpleaſing Truths here mortify the Vain! 
Here Learning, blinded firſt, and then beguil'd, _ 


| Looks dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild! 
Here firſt Credulity on Reafon won! 


And here falſe Zeal myſterious Rants begun ! 
Here Love impearls each Moment with a Tear, 
And Super/tition owes to Splzen her Fear! | 
Here the lone Hour, a Blank of Life, diſplays, - 
Till now bad Thoughts a Fiend more active raiſe;z _ 
A Fiend in evil Moments ever nigh ! * 
Death in her Hand, and Frenzy i in her Eye! 
Her Eye all red, and ſunk ! A Robe ſhe wore, 
With Life's Calamities embroiderꝭd oer. 
A Mirror in one Hand collective ſhows, _ * 
Voaried, and multiplied, chat Group of Woes. 
| This endleſs Foe to genirous Toil and Pain 
. Lolls on 2 Couch for Eife ; but lolls in vain ; 
-' "She muſes o'er her Woe-embroider'd Veſt, 
And Self-abhorence heightens in her Breaſt, 


Ta 


= | 
nor point out the artful Touchese, 15 which 


he 
To ſhun her Care, the Force of Sleep ſhe tries, 
Still wakes her Mind, tho' Slumbers doze her Eyes: 
She dreams, ſtarts, riſes, ſtalks from Place to Place, 
With reſtleſs, thoughtful, interrupted Face: 
Now eyes the Sun, and: curſes ev' ry Ray, 15 
Now the green Ground, where Colour fades away. 
Dim Spectres dance! Again her Eyes ſhe rear 
Then from the Blood-ſhot Ball wipes purpled Tears; 
Bhe preſſes hard her Brow, with Miſchief fraught, © 
Her Brow half burſts with Agony of Thought! 
From me (ſhe cries) pale Wretch thy Comfort din, 
Born of Deſpair, and Suicide my Name | 


= 4 * His three Rebels are thus deſcribed. 
Of theſe were three by different Motives fir d, 
Ambition one, and one Revenge inſpir d. FOO 
The third, O Mammon, was thy meaner Slave; 
Thou Idol, ſeldom of the Great and Brave. 
Florio, whoſe Life was one continued Feaſt, 
His Wealth diminiſh'd, and his Debts encreas'd, 
Vain Fomp and Equipage his low Deſires, 

Who neꝰer to intellectual Bliſs aſpires; ? 
He, to repair by Vice what Vice has broke, BY 
Durſt with bold Treaſons Judgment's Rod provoke. 
His Strength of Mind, by Lux'ry half diflolv'd, _ 
Ill brooks the Woe where deep he ſtands involy” d. 
—His Genius flies; reflects he now on Prayer? 
Alas 1 bad Spirits turn thoſe Thoughts to Air. 
What ſhall he next ? What ? ſtrait relinquiſh. Breath, 
To bar a public, juſt and ſhameful Death? - - 
Raſh, horrid Thought ! yet now afraid to live, 
Murd ' rous he ſtrikes ; may Heav'n the Deed Og" 
— Why had he thus falſe Spirit to rebel? a 
And why not Fortitude to ſuffer well ? 100 

— Where no kind Lips the hallow'd * for wc 

Far from the * Coripalh of yon ſacred Ground; 3 


— * fi 


Full 
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he bas diſtinguiſhed the intellectual Features 


"© \?* 3 of 
F alli in he Conn of three meeting Wark, 
| Stak'd through he lies—Warn'd let the Wicked gaze ! 
Near yonder. Fane where Mis'ry fleeps in Peace, 
Whoſe Spire faſt-leflens, as theſe Shades encreaſe, 
Left to the North, whence oft brew'd Tempeſts ny 
Tempeſts, dire'Emblems, Coſmo, of thy Soul! 
There! mark that Coſmo much for Guile renown'd } 
His Grave by unbid Plants of Poiſon crown d. 
When out of Pow'r, through him the public Good, | 
So ſtrong his factious Tribe, ſuſpended. ſtood. 
In Power, vindictive Actions were his Aim, 
And Patriots periſh'd by th* ungenerous Flame. 
If the beſt Cauſe he in he Senate choſe, © 
Ev'n Right in him from ſome wrong Motive roſe- 
The Bad he loath'd, and would the Weak deſpiſe} 
Yet courted for dark Ends, and ſhun'd the Wiſe. 
When ill his Purpoſe, eloquent his Strain, 
His Malice had a Look and Voice humane : 
His Smile the Signal of ſome vile Intent, 
A private Ponyard, or empoiſon'd Scent ; 
Proud, yet to popular Applauſe a Slave; 
No Friend he honour'd, and no Foe forgave. 
His Boons unfrequent, or unjuſt to Need, 
The Hire of Guilt, of Infamy the Meed; 
But if they chanc'd on learned EW to fall, 
Bounty in him was Oſtentation all. 
No true Benevolence his Thought fbi __ 
His nobleſt Actions /arealluſtrious Crimes. 
Coſmo, as Death draws nigh, no more en 
That Storm of Paſſions, which his Nature feels 
He feels much Fear, more Anger, and moſt Pride; 
But Pride and Anger make all Fear ſubſide. 
Dauntleſs he meets at length untimely Fate; 
A deſp' rate Spirit! rather fierce, than oy 
Darkling he glides along the dreary Coaſt 
A ſullen, wand'ring, * Ghoſt. e 
enn WO 


ane, , 
—— —— 


et de Rebel, who ſuffer Death in his la 
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_ Canto, 


| NS veiny Marble dignibis the . 


With Emblem fair in Sculpture riſing round, 

Juſt where a croſſing, length ning Iſle we find,  - 
Full Eaſt; whence God — — : 
Once lov'd Horatio ſleeps, a Mind elate 1 
Lamented Shade, Ambition was thy Fate 

Ev'n Angels, wond'ring, oft his Worth ſurvey'dy 
Behold a Man like one of us I they fad. 
Straight heard the Furies, and with Envy glar'd, 1 
And to precipitate his Fall prepar d: Py 
Firſt Av rice came. In vain Self-love ſhe pres d; 


The Poor he pitied ſtill, and ſtill redreſs'd: 


Learning was his, ee e comment, 
Of Arts a Patron, and of Want a Friend. 


Next came Revenge : But her Eſſay, how vaint - 


Nor Hate:nor Envy in his Heart remain : "= 
No previous Malice could bis Mind engage, 1 
Malice the Mother of vindictive Rage. 
No from his Life his Foes might learn to live 5 

He held it ſtill a Triumph to forgive. £ 
At length Ambition urg'd his Country's Weal, 
Aſſuming the fair Look of public Zeal; _ 

Still in his Breaſt ſo gen*rous glow'd the Rn. * 

The Vice, when there, a Virtue half became. 


His pitying Eye ſaw Millions in Diſtreſs 
He deem'd it God-like to have Pow'r to bleſs z — 


Thus, when unguarded, Treaſon ftain'd: him Gerz 
And Virtue and Content were then no more. ; 
But when to Death by rig'rous Juſtice doom, 


His genuine Spirit Saint-like- State reſum'd. 


». 


Oft from ſoft Penitence diſtill'd a Tearz 
Oft Hope in heav'nly Mercy lighten'd Fear; 


Oft would a Drop from ſtruggling Nature fall, 
And . ane of Patience brighten all. 


"Canto | v, | 
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Canto: It 3 is, however, proper to obſerve, 
that Savage always declared the Charac- 
'ters wholly fictitious, and without the leaſt 
een to any real Perſons or Actions. 
From a Poem ſo diligently laboured, and 
10 ſucceſsfully finiſhed, it might be reaſonably 
expected that he ſhould have gained conſi- 
derable Advantage; nor can it without ſome 
Degree of Indignation and Concern be told 
that he ſold the Copy for ten Guineas, of 
which he afterwards returned two, that the 
two laſt Sheets of the Work might be re- 
printed, of which he had in his Abſence in- 
truſted the Correction to a Friend, who was 
too indolent to perform it with Accuracy. 
Wy ſuperſtitious Regard to the Correction 
.of his Sheets was one of Mr Savage's Pecu- 
liarities ; he often altered, reviſed, recurred to 
his firſt Reading or Punctuation, and again 
adopted the Alteration ; he was dubious and 
irreſolute without End, as on a Queſtion of 
the laſt Importance, and at laſt was ſeldom” 
ſatisfied ; the Intruſion or Omiſſion of a Comma 
was ſufficient to diſcompoſe him, and he 
would lament an Error of a ſingle Letter as 
a heavy Calamity. In one of his Letters re- 
lating to an Impreſſion of ſome Verſes, he re- 
marks, that he had with regard to the Correc- 
tion of the Proof a Spell upon him; and in- 
deed the Anxiety, with which he dwelt upon 
the minuteſt and moſt trifling Niceties, de- 
L ſerved 


; — 


[74] 
Grand no other Name than that of Paſcination. 
That he ſold ſo valuable a Performance 
for ſo ſmall a Price, was not to be imputed 
either to Neceſlity, by which the Learned and 
Ingenious are often obliged to ſubmit to very 
hard Conditions, or to Avarice, by which the 
Bookſellers are frequently incited to oppreſs 
that Genius by which they are ſupported, but 
to that intemperate Deſire of Pleaſure, and 
habitual Slavery to his Paſſions, which invol- 
ved him in many Perplexities; he happened 
at that Time to be engaged in the Purſuit of 
ſome trifling Gratification, and being without 
Money for the preſent Occaſion, ſold his 
Poem to the firſt Bidder, perhaps for the 
firſt Price that was propoſed, and would pro- 
bably have been content with 2 if Joſs! E 
been offered him. | 
This Poem was addreſſed to che Lad 957 
connel not only in the firſt Lines *, but in 
a formal Dedication filled with the higheſt 
Strains of Panegyrie, and the warmeſt Pro- 
feſſions 
* Fan ad my Verſe, Dyba, boaſt thy Mine: 7 
Brownlow at once my Subject, and my Fame: 
O could chat Spirit which thy Boſom warms, 


Thy various Worth — coul that inſpire my . 
Envy ſhould ſmile, and Cenſure learn to praiſe: 
Vet though unequal to a Soul like thine, 

A ger'rous Soul approaching to divine 

While bleſs'd beneath ſuch Patronage I write, 


Great 5 Attempt, _— hazardous my * 


[ 25] 


beau of Gratitude, but by no means re- 
markable for Delicacy of n. or Ele- 
gance of Stile. 
TIheſe Praiſes in a a Time is found 
| bimſelf inclined to retra&t, being diſcarded by 
the Manon whom he had beſtowed them, and 
whom he then immediately diſcovered not to 


3 deſerved · them. Of this Quarrel, which 


every Day made more bitter, Lord Tyrconnel 
and Mr Savage aſſigned very different Reaſons, 
which might perhaps all in Reality concur, 
though they were not all convenient to be alle- 
ged by either Party. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, 
that it was the conſtant Practice of Mr Sa- 
vage, to enter a Tavern with any Company 
that propoſed it, drink the moſt expenſive 
Wines, with great Profufion, and when the 
Reckoning was demanded, to be without 
Money : If, as it often happened, his Com- 
panions were willing to defray his Part, the Af- 

fair ended without any ill Conſequences ; but 
if they were refractory, and expected that the 
Wine ſhould be paid for by him that drank it, 
his Method of Compoſition was, to take them 
with him to his own Apartment, aſſume the 
Government of the Houſe, and order the 
Butler in an imperious Manner to ſet the beſt 
Wine in the Cellar before his Company, who 
often drank till they forgot the Reſpect due to 


ths Houſe in which they were entertained, 
4% RN | W 
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indulged themſelves in the utmoſt Ene N 
gance of Merriment, practiſed the moſt licen- 
tious Frolics, and . all the _— 
of Drunkenneſs. 
Nor was this the only ws which 1 
Tyrconnel brought againſt him: Having given 
him a Collection of valuable Books, ſtamped 
with his own Arms, he had the Mortification 
to ſee them in a ſhort Time expoſed to Sale 
2 the Stalls, it being uſual with Mr Savage, 
when he wanted a ſmall Sum, to take his —— 
to the Pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted ks Mr eue 
eaſily credited both theſe Accuſations; for 
having been obliged from his firſt Entrance 
into the World to ſubſiſt upon Expedients, 
Affluence was not able to exalt him above 
them; and ſo much was he delighted with 
Wine and Converſation, and ſo long had he 
been accuſtomed to live by Chance, that he 
would at any time go to the Tavern, without 
Scruple, and truſt for his Reckoning to the Li- 
berality of his Company, and frequently of 
Company to whom he was very little known. 
This Conduct indeed very ſeldom drew upon 
him thoſe Inconveniences that might be fear- 
ed by any other Perſon, for his Converſation 

was ſoentertaining,” and his Addreſs ſo pleaſing, 
that few thought the Pleaſure which they re- 


ceived from him * * by Payne 


1 
222 


* 3 


5 

for his Wine. It was his peculiar EHuappines 
that he ſcarcely ever found a Stranger, whom 
he did not leave a Friend; but it muſt like- 
wiſe be added, that he had not often a Friend 
long, without obliging him to become a 
Stranger. 

Mr Savage, on the aac Hand, Pres” 
that Lord Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, 
becauſe he would not ſubtract from his own 
Luxury and Extravagance what he had pro- 
miſed to allow him, and that his Reſentment _ 
was only a Plea for the Violation of his Pro- 
| miſe: He aſſerted that he had done nothing 

that ought to exclude him from that Subfiſ- 
tence which he thought not.ſo much a-Fa- 
vour, as a Debt, ſince it was offered him up- 
on Conditions, which he had never broken; 
and that his only Fault was, that he could 
not be ſupported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Ty rconnel of- 
ten exhorted him to regulate his Method of 
Life, and not to ſpend all his Nights in Taverns, - 
and that he appeared very deſirous, that he 
would paſs thoſe Hours with him which he. 
ſo freely beſtowed upon others. This Demand 
Mr Savage conſidered as a Cenſure of his 
Conduct, which he could never patiently bear; 

5 e and 
V ® His Expreſſion in one of his Letters, was, that Ld 


T—— had involved his Eſtate, and therefore poorly Jug 
"n Occaſion to quarrel with him. | 
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71 | 
and which even in the latter and cooler Part of 
his Life was ſo offenſive to him, tha the de- 
clared it as his Reſolution, 70 ſpurn that Friend 
who ſhould preſume to diftate to him; and it is 
not likely, that in his earlier Years he received 
Admonitions with more Calmneſss. | 

He was likewiſe inclined to reſent ſuch Ex- 
pectations, as tending to infringe his Liberty, 
of which he was very jealous when it was 
neceſſary to the Gratification of his Paſſions, 


and declared, that the Requeſt was ſtill more 


unreaſonable, as the Company to which he 
was to have been confined was inſupportably 
diſagreeable. This Aſſertion affords another 
Inſtance of that Inconſiſtency of his Writ- 
ings with his Converſation, which was ſo 
often to be obſerved. He forgot how la- 
viſhly he had, in his * Dedication to he 
WANDERER, extolled the Delicacy and Pe- 

netration 


j 


* Part of this Poem had the Honour of your Lordſhip's. 
Peruſal when in Manuſcript, and it was no ſmall Pride to 
me when it met with Approbation. My Intention is to em- 
brace this Opportunity of throwing out Sentiments that re- 
late to your Lordſhip's Gobdneſs and Generoſity, which 
give me leave to ſay I have lately experienced. | 

That I ve, my Lord, is a Proof, that Dependance — 
your Lordſhip and the preſent Miniſtry ! is an Aſſurance of 
Succeſs. I am perſuaded Diſtreſs in many other Inſtances 
afteQs your Soul with a Compaſſion that always ſhews it- 
ſelf in a Manner moſt humane and active, that to forgive 


* and confer Benefits, is your Delight, and that to 
deſerve 


79 1 
netration, the Humanity and Generoſity, the 
Candour and Politeneſs of the Man, whom, 
when he no longer loved him, he declarad to 
be a Wretch without Underſtanding, without 
Good-Nature, and without Juſtice; of whoſe 
Name he thought himſelf obliged to leave no 
Trace in any future Edition of his Writings ; 
and accordingly blotted it out of that Copy 
of the Wanderer which was in his Hands, 
During his Continuance with the Lord 
Tyrconnel he wrote The * Triumph of Health 
_ Mirth, on the Recovery of Lady Tyrcon- 


nel 
deſerve your Friendſhip 3 is to deſerve the Colntencies of 
the beſt of Men. To be admitted to the Honour of your | 
Lordſhip's Converſation (permit me to ſpeak but Juſtice) 
is to beelegantly introduced into the moſt inſtructive as well 
as entertaining Parts of Literature: It is to be furniſhed 
with the fineſt Obſervations upon human Nature, and 
to receive from the moſt unaſſuming, ſweet, and winning 
Candour, the worthieft and moſt polite Maxims—ſuch as 
are always inforced by the Actions of your own Life, If 
my future Morals and Writings ſhould gain any Approbation 
from Men of Parts and Probity, I muſt acknowledge all to 
be the Product of your Lordſhip's Goodneſs. — 
* Of the Numbers and Sentiments the following Lines wil 
| afferd a Specimen 

Where Thames with Pride beholds hepa 8 Charms, 
wa either India pours into her Arms,— 

High thron'd appears the laughter-loving Dane 
Goddeſs of Mirth-— 

O' er the gay World the ſweet Inſpirer reigns, 

Spleen flies, and Elegance her Pomp ſuſtains ; 
Thee, Goddeſs, thee the Fair and Young obey, 
Wealth, Wit, and Muſic, all confeſs thy Sway. 
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Her Limbs yet recent from the Springs below : 


No common Suppliant ftands before your Eyes 


"bs 80 14 . 
nel from a languiſhing Illneſs. This Per- 
formance is remarkable, not only for the 


Gayety of the Ideas, and the Melody of the 

Numbers, but for the agreeable Fiction upon 
which it is formed x. Mirth overwhelmed 
With Sorrow, for the Sickneſs of her Favou- 
rite, takes a F light in Queſt of her Siſter 
Health, 


The Goddeſs ſummons each illuſtrious Ms 


| Bids the gay Talk, and forms th' amuſive Game, 


She whoſe fair Throne is fix d in human Souls, 2 
From Joy to Joy her Eye delighted rolls : 7 
But where, -ſhe cry'd, is ſhe, my fav'rite ſhe, 


Of all my Race the deareſt far to me 


Whoſe Life's the Source of each refin'd Delight? 


+, She ſaid, but no Belinda glads her Sight 


In kind low Murmurs all the Loſs deplore, "ke 


Belinda droops, and Pleaſure is no more. 


The Goddeſs filent paus'd in muſeful Air, ' . 


| But Mirth, like Virtue, cannot long deſpair, — 
Strait. wafted on the tepid Breeze ſhe flies, 


Where Bath's aſcending Turrets meet her Eyes, 
She flies, her elder Siſter Health to find, 


She finds her on a Mountain's Brow reclin'd, 3 


Around her Birds in earlieſt Conſort ſing, 
Her Cheek the Semblance of the kindling Spring, — 


Looſe to the Wind her verdant Veſtments flow, 


Thereof ſhe bathes, then peaceful fits ſecure, © 
Where ev'ry Breath is fragrant, freſh and pure.— 
Hail, Siſter, hail, the kindred Goddeſs cries, - 


Strength, Vigour, Wit, depriv'd of thee decline, 
Each finer Senſe that forms —— is thine— 


Bright 
* See the whole Poem, Gent, _ Vol. VII. p. 243. 
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Health, whom ſhe finds reclined upon the 
Brow of a lofty. Mountain, amidſt the Fra- 
grance of perpetual Spring, with the Breezes 
of the Morning ſporting about her. Being 
ſolicited by her Siſter Mirth, the readily pro- 
miſes her Aſſiſtance, flies away in a Cloud, 
and impregnates the Waters of Bath with new 
Virtues, by which the — of Belinda is 

_rekeved. 
As the Reputation of his Abilities, the par- 
ticular Circymſtances of his Birth and Life, 
the Splendor of his Appearance, and the Di- 
ſtinction which was for ſome Time paid him 
by Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him to Familiari- 
ty with Perſons of higher Rank, than thoſe 
to whoſe Converſation he had been before 
admitted, he did not fail to gratify that 
Curioſity, which induced him to take a 
nearer View of thoſe whom their Birth, their 
Employments, or their Fortunes, neceſſarily 
place at a Diſtance from the greateſt Part of 
Mankind, and to examine, whether their Me- 
rit was magnified or diminiſhed by the Medi- 
umthrough which 1 it was contemplated ; whe- 
© 1.08 ther 


Bright Suns by thee diffuſe a brighter Blaze, 

And the freſh Green a freſher Green diſplays 

Such thy vaſt Pow'r—The Deity replies 
Mirth never aſks a Boon which Health denies ; 

Our mingled Gifts tranſcend imperial Wealth, 
Health ſtrengthens Mirth, and Mirth inſpirits Health. 
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ther the 8 plendor with which they ase 


their Admirers, was inherent in themſelves, 


or only reflected on them by the Objects that 


ſurrounded them; and whether great Men 
were ſelected for high 9 or high Sta- 
tions made great Men. 


For this Purpoſe, he took all Huren 
of converſing familiarly with thoſe who were 


moſt conſpicuous at that Time, for their Pow- 


er, or their Influence; he watched their looſer 


Moments, and examined their domeſtic Be- 
haviour, with that Acuteneſs which Nature 
had given him, and which the uncommon 
Variety of his Life had contributed to increaſe, 
and that Inquiſitiveneſs which muſt always 


be produced in a vigorous Mind by an abſo- 
lute Freedom from all prefling or domeſtic 


Engagements, His Diſcernment was quick, 
and therefore he ſoon found in every Perſon, 
and in every Afﬀair, ſomething that deſerved 
Attention ; he was ſupported by others, with- 


out, any Care for himſelf, and was therefore 


at Leiſure to purſue his Obſervations, 


More Circumſtances to conſtitute a Critic 


on human Life could not eaſily concur, nor 


indeed could any Man who aſſumed from ac- 


cidental Advantages more Praiſe than he could 
juſtly claim from his real Merit, admit an 


Acquaintance more dangerous than that of 
Savage; 8 whom Hgewiſe it muſt be con- 


ſeſſed, 


K 
* 


5 1631 
feſled- that Abilities re ally exalted: above the 
common Level, or Virtue refined from Paſſion; 
or Proof againſt Corruption could not eafily 
find an abler Judge, or a warmer Advocate. 

What was the Reſult of Mr Savage's En- 
quiry, though he was not much accuſtomed 
to conceal his Diſcoveries, it may not be en- 
tirely fafe to relate, becauſe the Perſons whoſe 
Characters he criticiſed are powerful; and 
Power and Reſentment are ſeldom Strangers; 
nor would it perhaps be wholly juſt; becauſe 
what he aſſerted in Converſation might, though 
true in general, be heightened by ſome mo- 
mentary Ardour of Imagination, and as it can 
be delivered only from Memory, may be im- 
perfectly repreſented ; ſo that the Picture at 
firſt aggravated, and then unſkilfully copied, 
may be juſtly ſuſpected to retain no great Re- 
ker of the Original. - 

It may; however, be obſerved, that he did 
not appear to have formed very elevated Ideas 
of thoſe to whom the Adminiſtration of Af- 
fairs, or the Conduct of Parties, has been 


15 intruſted; who have been conſidered as the 


Advocates of the Crown, or the Guardians of 
the People, and who have obtained the moſt 
implicit Confidence, and the loudeſt Ap= 
plauſes. Of one particular Perſon, who has 
been at one Time ſo popular as to be generally 
. Wand, and at another fo formidable as to 
2 M2 be 


OT) 

be univerſally deteſted, he obſerved, that his 
Acquiſitions had been ſmall, or that his Ca- 
pacity was narrow, and that the whole Range 
of his Mind was from Obſcenity to Politics, 

and from Politics to Obſcenity. 

But the Opportunity of indulging his 8 
culations on great Characters was now at an 
End. He was baniſhed from the Table of 
Lord Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift upon 
the World, without Proſpect of finding quick- 
ly any other Harbour. As Prudence was not 
one of the Virtues by which he was diſtinguiſh- 
ed, he had made no Proviſion againſt a Miſ- 
fortune like this. And though it is not to be 


imagined, but that the Separation muſtfor ſome 


Time have been preceded by.Coldneſs, Pee- 
viſhneſs, or Neglect, though it was undoubted- 
ly the Conſequence of accumulated Provoca- 
tions on both Sides, yet every one that knew 
Savage will readily believe, that to him it was 
ſudden as a Stroke of Thunder; that though 
he might have tranſiently ſuſpected it, he had 
never ſuffered any Thought ſo unpleafing to 
fink into his Mind, but that he had driven 
it away by Amuſements, or Dreams of fu- 
ture Felicity and Affluence, and had never 
taken any Meaſures by which he might pre- 
vent a Precipitation from Plenty to Indigence. 

This Quarrel and Separation, and the Dif- 
+ Zoulties to which Mr "A was expoſed by 


them, 


_.- Fol 
chem, were ſoon known both to his N 
and Enemies; nor was it long before he | 
_ ceived, from the Behaviour of both, Hons 
much is added to the Luſtre of Genius, by 
the Ornaments of Wealth. | 


| His Condition did not appear to excite much 


| Compaſſion; for he had not always been 


careful to uſe the Advantages which he enjoy- 
eld with that Moderation, which ought to have 
been with more than uſual Caution preſerved 
by him, who knew, if he had reflected, that 
he was only a Dependant on the Bounty of 
another, whom he could expect to ſupport 
him no longer than he endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve his Favour, by complying with his In- 
clinations, and whom he nevertheleſs ſet at 
Defiance, and was continually. irritating by 
Negligence or Encroachments. 
Examples need not be ſought at any great 
Diſtance to prove that Superiority of Fortune 
has a natural Tendency to kindle Pride, and 
that Pride ſeldom fails to exert itſelf in Con- 
tempt and Inſult; and if this is often the Effect 
of hereditary Wealth, and of Honours enjoyed 
only by the Merit of others, it is ſome Ex- 
tenuation of any indecent Triumphs to which 
| this unhappy Man may have been betrayed, 
that his Proſperity was heightened by the 
Force of Novelty, and made more intoxicating 
| in a Senſe of the Miſery in which he had ſo 
101 | ba. 
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long languiſhed, and perhaps of the Inſults 
which he had formerly borne, and which he 
” might now think himſelf entitled to revenge, 


It is too common for thoſe who have unjuſtly 
ſuffered Pain, to inflict it likewiſe in their 
Turn, with the ſame Injuſtice, and to imagine 


that they have a Right to treat others as _ 


have them ſelves been treated, 

That Mr Savage was too much elevated 
by ; any good Fortune is generally known; and 
ſome Paſſages of his Introduction to the 
Author to be let ſufficiently ſhew, that he did 
not wholly refrain from ſuch Satire as he aſter- 
wards thought very unjuſt, when he was ex- 
poſed to it himſelf; for wheri he was aſter- 
wards ridiculed in the Character of a diſtreſſed 
Poet, he very eaſily diſcovered, that Diſtreſs 
was not a proper Subject for Merriment, or 
Topic of Invective. Ie was then able to dil 
cern that if Miſery be the Effect of Virtue, 


it ought to be reverenced; if of Il. Fortune, 


to be pitied; and if of Wies not to be in- 
ſulted, becauſe it is perhaps elf a Puniſh- 
ment adequate to the Crime by which it was 

roduced. And the Humanity of that Man 
can deſerve no Panegyric, who is capable of 
reproaching A og gene in the N ol the 


Exccutioner. 


But theſe Reſlegions Woch they: readily 
occurred to him in * firft and laſt Parts of 
his 


187 ] 
his Life, were, I am afraid, for a long Time 


forgotten at leaſt they were, like many other 
Maxims, treaſured-up in his Mind, rather for 
Show than Uſe, and operated very little upon 
his Conduct, however elegantly he might 
ſometimes explain, or however forcibly De 
Might inculcate them. _ ; 
His Degradation therefore fre the con- 
dition which he had enjoyed with ſuch wan 
ton Thoughtleſneſs, was conſidered by many 
as an Occaſion of Triumph. "Thoſe who had 
before paid their Court to him, without Sue. 
ceſs, ſoon returned the Contempt which they 
had ſuffered, and they who had received Fa- 
vours from him, for of ſuch Favours as he 
could beſtow he was very liberal, did not al- 
ways remember them. So much more certain 
are the Effects of Reſentment than of Grati- 
tude: It is not only to many more pleaſing 
to recollect thoſe Faults which place athers 
below them, than thoſe Virtues by which 
they are themſelves comparatively depreſſed; 
but it is likewiſe more eaſy to negle&, than to 
recompenſe; and though there are few who 
will practiſe a laborious Virtue, there will ne. 
ver be wanting Multitudes that will * 
an eaſy Vice. 35 
Savage however was very little diſturbed at 
the Marks of Contempt which his Ill- Fortune 


brought upon him, fromthoſe whom he never 
_— 


| 3 88 1 
eſteemed, and with whom he never conſider- 
ed himſelf as levelled by any Calamities; and 
though it was not without ſome Unealinels 
chat he ſaw ſome, whoſe Friendſhip he valued, 
change their Behaviour; he yet obſerved their 
Coldneſs without much Emotion, conſidered 
them as the Slaves of Fortune, and the Wor- 
ſhippers of Proſperity; and was more inclined 
to deſpiſe them, than to lament himſelf. 
It does not appear, that after this Return of 
his Wants, he found Mankind equally favour- 
able to him, as at his firſt Appearance 1 in the 
World. His Story, though in Reality not 
leſs melancholy, was leſs affecting, becauſe it 
was no longer new; it therefore procured him 
no new Friends, and thoſe that had formerly 
relieved him thought they might now conſign 
him to others. He was now likewiſe conſi- 
dered by many rather as criminal, than as un- 
happy; for the Friends of Lord Tyrconnel and 
of his Mother were ſufficiently induſtrious to 
publiſh his Weakneſſes, which were indeed 
very numerous, and nothing was forgotten, 
that might make him either hateful or ri- 
diculous. | 
Tt cannot but be imagined, that ſuch "= 

ſentations of his Faults muſt make great Num- 
bers leſs ſenſible of his Diſtreſs; many who 
had only an Opportunity to hear one Part 
made no "4cragie to propagate the Account 
'® | which 


| [ 89 7 JS 
which they received; many aſſiſted their Cir- 


culation from Malice or Revenge, and perhaps 


many pretended to credit them, that they 
might with a better Grace withdraw their 
Regard, or withhold their Aſſiſtance. | 
Savage however was not one of thoſe who 
ſuffer themſelves to be injured without Re- 
ſiſtance, nor was leſs diligent in expoſing the 
Faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he ob- 
_ tained at leaſt this Advantage, that he drove 
him firſt to the Practice of Outrage and Vio- 
| lence ; for he was ſo much provoked by the 
Wit and Virulence of Savage, that he came 
| with a Number of Attendants, that- did no 
Honour to hisCourage, to beat him at a Coffee 
Houſe. But it happened that he had left the 
Place a few Minutes, and his Lordſhip had 
without Danger the Pleaſure of boaſting how 
he would have treated him. Mr Savage went 
next Day to repay his Viſit at his own Houſe, 
but was prevailed on, by his Domeſtics, to re- 
tire without inſiſting upon ſeeing him. 
Lord Tyrconnel was accuſed by Mr Savage 
of ſome Actions, which ſcarcely any Provo- 
cations will be thought ſufficient to juſtify ; 
ſuch as ſeizing what he had in his Lodgings, 
and other Inſtances of wanton Cruelty, by 
which he increaſed the Diſtreſs of pony 
without of Eg to 2 


R 


1 
Theſe mutual Accuſations were reterted On 
both Sides for many Vears, with the utmoſt 
Degree of Virulence and Rage, and Time ſeem. 
ed rather to augment than diminiſh their Re- 
ſentment; that the Anger of Mr Savage ſhould 
be kept alive is not ſtrange, becauſe he felt 
every Day the Conſequences of the Quarrel; 
but it might reaſonably have been hoped, that 
Lord Tyrconnel might baye relented, and at 
length have forgot thoſe Provocations, Which, 
however they might have once inflamed. him, 
had not in Reality much hurt him. | 
The Spirit of Mr Sgvage indeed never 
ſuffered him to. ſolicit a Reconciliation ; he 
returned Reproach for Reproach, and. Inſult 
for Inſult; his Superiority. of Wit ſupplied the 
Diſadvantages of his Fortune, and inabled him 
to form a Party, and prejudice great Numbers 
in his Favour. ret | 
But though this might be Py 77 
fication of his Vanity, it afforded very little 
Relief to his Neceſſities, and he was very 
frequently reduced to uncommon Hardſhips, 
of which, however, he never made any mean 
or importupate rb. atm ſeed ra- 


1 


joy Proſperity with en 3. 
" He now thaught himſelf again at Liberte 
to expoſe the Cruelty of his Mother, andthere-. 
fore, I believe, about this Time, TR 

Fo 5 The 
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To Þ 
The Baftard, a Poem remarkable for the viz 
vacious Sallies of Thought in the Beginning®, 
where he makes a pompous Enumeration of 
the i imaginary Advantages of baſe Birth, and 
the pathetic Sentiments at the End, where he 
recounts the real Calamities which he ſuffered 
by: the Crime of his Parents. 
The Vigour and Spirit of the Verſes, hs 


_ . peculiar Circumſtances of the Author, the 


Novelty of the Subject, and the Notoriety of 
the Story, to which the Alluſions are made, 
procured 


* I pet Ban when high my Fines ran, 

The Muſe, exulting, thus her Lay began. 
Bleſt be the Baſtard's Birth ! thro* wondrous Ways; 

He ſhines eccentrick like a Comet's Blaze. 

No ſickly Fruit of faint Compliance he; 

He ! ſtampt in Nature's Mint with Extaſy! 

He lives to build, not boaſt, a gen'rous Race: 

No tenth Tranſmitter of a fooliſſi Face. 

His daring Hope, no Sire's Example bounds ; 

His firſt-born Lights no Prejudice confourids. 

He, kindling, from within, requires no Flame, 

He glories in a Baſtard's glowing Name. 
Loos' d to the World's wide Range enjoin'd no he 

Preſcrib'd no Duty, and aſſign'd no Name: 


Nature's unbounded Son he ſtands alone, 


His NMeart unbiaſs d, and his Mind his OW m. 

— Mother, yet no Mother tis to you, = 

My Thanks for ſuch diſtinguiſh'd Claims are due: 

What had I loſt, if conjugally kind, 

By Nature hating, yet by Vows confin' d, 77 
| | OT: Leu 
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procured this Performance a very favourable 
Reception; great Numbers were immediately 
_ diſperſed, and UNA were I wth 
unuſual Rapidity. WA 
One Circunilimite 1 the Publication, 
which Savage uſed. to relate with great Satiſ- 


faction. His Mother, to whom the Poem 
was with due Reverence inſcribed, happened 
then to be at Batb, where ſhe could not con- 
veniently retire from Cenſure, or conceal her- 


ſelf from Obſervation ; and no ſooner did the 
— 


| ——You had fai e me miths ADD alone, 

| " lawful Lump of Life by Force your own | 
I had been born your dull domeſtick Heir; 
5 of your Life, and Motive of your Care; 
Perhaps been poorly Rich, and meanly Great; 
The Slave of Pomp, a Cypher in the State; 
Lordly neglectful of a Worth unknown, 2 
And ſlumb' ring in a Seat, by Chance my own. © 
Thus unprophetic, lately uninſpir'd, | | 
I ſung ; gay, flatt'ring Hope my Fancy fir d; 
Inly ſecure, thro' conſcious Scorn of Ill; 
Nor taught by Wiſdom how to balance Will. 
But now expos'd and ſhrinking from Daa, 
I fly to Shelter while the Tae Preſa. ; 4 Depot; 


Aire the Mention of the Death of Sindhi be goes, on its 


Where ſhall my Hope king Reſt N Mother s Cure 
Shielded my infant Innocence with Pray'r: r: 
No Father's guardian Hand my Youth maintain'd,. : 

* forth wy Virtues, en Vice reſtrain' d. 


El 91. 
Reputation of the Poem begin to ſpread, thai 


ſhe heardit repeated in all Places of Concourſe, 
nor could ſhe enter the Aſſembly Rooms, or 
_ croſs the Walks, without being ſaluted with 
ſome Lines from The Baſtard. . 3 
This was perhaps the firſt Time e ever 
- ſhe diſcovered a Senſe of Shame, and on this 
| Occaſion the Power of Wit was very conſpicu- 
ous ; the Wretch who had, without Scruple, 
proclaimed herſelf an  Adultereſs, and who 
had firſt endeavoured to ſtarve her Son, then 
to tranſport him, and afterwards to hang him, 
Was not able to bear the Repreſentation of her 
own Conduct, but fled from Reproach, though 
ſiſme felt no Pain from Guilt, and left Bath with 
| the utmoſt Haſte, to ſhelter herſelf Sy 
the Crouds of London, | 
Thus Savage had the Satisfaction of finding, © 
that though he could not reform his Mother, f 
I he could puniſh her, and that he did not Ys 4 
ä ways ſuffer alone. £ 
8 The Pleaſure which he ne from this 3 
Increaſe of his poetical Reputation, was ſuf= 
ficient for ſome Time to over-balance the 
Mlſeries of Want, which this Performance did 
not much alleviate, for it was ſold for a very 
trivial Sum to a Bookſeller, who, though the 
Succeſs was ſo uncommon, that five Impreſ- 
fions were ſold, of which many were undoubt- 
edly _ numerous, had not Generoſity ſuffi- 


cient 
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dient to admit the unhappy Weir to any Part 
Ain Profit. 
The Sale of this ae e men- 
tioned by Mr Savage with the utmoſt Eleva- 


tion of Heart; and referred to by him as art 
inconteſtable Proofof a gm Acknowledge- 
ment of his Abilities. It was indeed the only 
Production of which he could juſtly A 
general Reception. 


But though he did not loſe the FIERO 
ty which Succeſs gave him of ſetting a high 
Rate on his Abilities, but paid due Deference 
to the Suffrages of Mankind when they were 
given in his Favour, he did not ſuffer his 
Eſteem of himſelf to depend upon others, nor 
found any thing ſacred in the Voice — the Peo- 
ple when they were inclined: to cenſure him 
he then readily ſhewed the Folly of . e. | 
that the Publick ſhould judge right, obſerved 
how flowly poetical Merit had'often forced its 
Way into the World, he contented! himſelf 
with the Applauſe of Men of Judgment; and 
was ſomewhat diſpoſed to exclude. all thoſe 
from the Character of Men of Judgment, who | 
did not applaud hm. 

But he was at other Times 250d famenabbe 
to. Mankind, than to think them blind tothe 


| Brauties of his Works, and imputed the Slo- 


neſs. of their Sale to other Cauſes; either they 


0 at a Time when the Town was 


empty, 


9%] 
empty; or when the Attention of the Public way 
engroſſed by ſome Struggle in. the Parliament, 


or they were by the Neglect of the Publiſher 


not diligently diſperſed, ar by his Avarice not. 
advertiſed with ſufficient Frequency. Ad- 


dreſs, or Induſtry, or n was always. 
wanting; and the Blame was laid rather on 
any other Perſon than the Author. 


By Arts like theſe, Arts which every May. 


practiſes in ſome: Degree, and to which too 
much of the little Tranquility of Life is to be 
aſcribed, Savage: was: always able ta live at 
Peace with . himſelf, Had he indeed only made 
uſe of theſe Expedients to alleviate the Loſs or 


Want of Fortune or Reputation, or any other | 


Advantage, which it is not in Man's Power to. 
beſtow upon himſelf, they might have been, 
juſtly mentioned as Inſtances of a philoſophi-. 
cal Mind, and very properly propoſed to the 
Imitation of Multitudes, who, for want of. 
diverting their Imaginations with the ſame: 
Dexterity, languiſh under Afflictions which 
might be cafily removed, 

It were doubtleſs to be withed, that. Truth 
and Reaſon were univerſally prevalent ; that 


every Thing were eſteemed. according to its | 


real Value; and that Men would ſecure theme. 
ſelves from being diſappointed in their Endea· 


Yours after Eappineſ, by placing, it only in 
| Virtue, 
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virtue, which is always to be obtitaed; but 


if adventitious and foreign Pleaſures muſt be 
perſued, it would be perhaps of ſome Benefit, 
fince that Perſuit muſt frequently be fruitleſs, if 
the Practice of Savage could be taught, that 
Folly might be an Antidote to Folly, and 
one Fallacy be obviated by another. 
But the Danger of this pleaſing Intoxication 
muſt not be concealed; nor indeed can any 
one, aſter having obſerved the Life of Savage, 
need to be cautioned againſt it. By imputing 
none of his Miſeries to himſelf, he continued 
to act upon the ſame Principles, and follow 
the ſame Path; was never made wiſer by his 
_ "Sufferings, nor preſerved by one Misfortune 
from falling into another. He proceeded 
throughout his Life to tread the ſame Steps 
on the ſame Circle; always applauding his 
paſt Conduct, or at leaſt forgetting it, to amuſe _ 
himſelf with Phantoms of Happineſs, which 
were dancing before him; and willingly 
turned his Eyes from the Light of Rea- 
ſon, 'when 1 it wal have diſcovered the Illufi- 
on, and ſhewn him, what. he never wiſhed 
"WG his real State. 

He is even accuſed, after rig lulled his 
Imagination with thoſe ideal Opiates, of having 
tried the / ſame Experiment upon his Con- 
 ſrience; and having accuſtomed | himſelf to 
im N N al Deriagous from theright to foreign 

| Cases, 


FR 


2 TTY it is certain that he was upon every 
| Occaſion too eaſily reconciled to himſelf, and 
that he appeared very little to regret thoſe 

Practices which had impaired his Reputation. 

The reigning Error of his Life was; that he 

miſtook the Love for the Practice of Virtue, 

and was indeed not ſo much a good Man 
as the Friend of Goodneſs, _ 

This at leaſt muſt be allowed him, that 
he always preſerved a ſtrong Senſe of the Dig- 
nity, the Beauty, and the Neceſſity of Virtue, 


and that he never contributed deliberately to 


ſpread Corruption amongſt Mankind; his 
Actions, which were generally precipitate, - 
were oſten blameable, but his Writings, being 
the Productions of Study, uniformly tended 
to the Exaltation of the Mind, and the Pro- 
pagation of Morality and Piety. | 
Theſe Writings may improve Mankind, 
when his Failings ſhall be forgotten, and 
therefore he muſt be conſidered upon the 
whole as a Benefactor to the World; nor can 
his perſonal Example do any Hurt, 1 wo- 
ever hears of his Faults, will hear of the Mi- 
ſeries which they brought upon him, and 
which would deſerve leſs Pity, had not his 
Condition been ſuch as made his Faults par- 
donable. He may be conſidered as a Child 
expoſed to all the n of Indigence, at 


an Age when Reſolution was not yet ſlsangrhen- 
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ed by Conviction, nor Virtue confirmed by 
Habit; a Circumſtance which in his Bard 
he laments in a 5 affecting Manner. 


No Mother 8 "I INT | 


Shielded my Infapt Inhoctncs with Paper; 
No Father's guardian Hand my Youth maintain'd, 
Call'd forth my 8 and from Vice reſtrain" d. 


The Baſtard, lowevers it might provoke 
or mortify his Mother, could not be expect- 
ed to melt her to Compaſſion, ſo that he 


was ſtill under the fame Want of the Ne- 


ceſſaries of Life, and he therefore exerted 


-all the Intereſt, which his Wit, or his Birth, 


or his Misfortunes could procure, to obtain 


upon the Death of Euſden the Place of Poet 


Laureat, and proſecuted his Application with fo 
much Diligence, that the King publickly de- 
clared it his Intention to beſtow it upon him ; 
but ſuch was the Fate of Savage, that 


even the King, when he intended his Advan- 


tage, was diſappointed in his Schemes; for 


the Lord Chamberlain, who has the Diſpoſal 
of the Laurel as one of the Appendages of 


his Office, Either did not know the King's 


Deſign, or did not approve it, or thought the 
Nomination of the Laureat an Encroachment 


o pon his Rights, and therefore beſtowed the 
Laurel upon Ci . 


"hs Mr vo thus diſappointed took a Re- 


"Wagon 
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| ſolution of applying to the Queen, that having 


once given him Life, ſhe would enable him 
to ſupport it, and therefore publiſhed a ſhort 
Poem on her Birth-Day, to which he gave the 
odd Title of Volunteer Laureat. The Event of 
this Eſſay he has himſelf related in the fol- 
lowing Letter, which he prefixed to the Poem, 
| when he afterwards reprinted it in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, from whence I have copied 
it intire, as this was one of the few Attempts 
in which Mr Aae ſucceeded. 


c Mr Urban, : 
In your Magazine for Rina you 
e publiſhed the laſt Volunteer Laureat, writ- 
* ten on a very melancholy Occaſion, the 
« Death of the Royal Patroneſs of Arts and 
* Literature in general, and of the Author 
« of that Poem in particular; I now ſend' 

* you the firſt that Mr Sovage wrote under 
© that Title. — This Gentleman, notwith - 
. ſtanding a very conſiderable Intereſt, being, 
on the Death of Mr Euſden, diſappointed 

* of the Laureat's Place, wrote the follow- 
ing Verſes; which were no ſooner pub- 
* liſhed, but the late Queen ſent to a Book - 
ſeller for them: The Author had not at 
* that Time a Friend either to get him in- 
* troduced, or his Poem preſented at Court; 

aus lach was the unſpeakable Goodneſs of 


ys 65 4 IM * that 


- 


Andover the Motherleſs extend * Queen. 
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L that Princeſs, that, becoming this 
Act of Ceremony was wanting, in a few 
Days after Publication, Mr Savage res 
* ceived a Bank-Bill of fifty Pounds, and 
<a gracious Meſſage from her Majeſty, by 
* the Lord North and Guilford, to this Effect: 
* That her Majefty was highly pleaſed with 
* the Verſes ; that ſhe took particularly kind 
« his Lines there relating to the King; that 
ee he had Permiſſion to write annually on the 
te ſame Subject; and that he ſhould yearly 
* receive the like Preſent, till ſomething bet- 
ce ter (which was her Majeſty's Intention) 


could be done for him,” After this he was 


permitted to preſent one of his annual 
Poems to her Majeſty, had the Honour of 
c kiſſing her Hand, and Wat with the moſt | 


6 28 Reception, 


% 


95 Yours, Se, 


The Y Votuxrenh Lanz A r. 


A Poem: On the Qheer's Birth-Day. "Hott 
by addreſſed to her MAJ Es . 


Twice twenty tedious Moons have roll'd away, — 
Since Hope Kind Flatt' rer tun'd my penſive Lay, 
Whiſp'ring, that you, who rais'd me from Deſpairs 
Meant, by your Smiles, to make Life worth myCare 3 
With pitying Hand an Orphan's Tears to ſcreen, 


Twill | 


IN [ 10x 3 | 
"Twill be---the' Prophet guides the Poct's Strain! 

Grief never touch d a Heart like your's in vain: . 
Heav'n gave you Power, becauſe you loye e 

And Pity, when you' feel it, is Redreſs. 
Two Fathers join'd to roh my Claim of one Io 

My Mother too thought fit to have no Son! 

The Senate next, whoſe Aid the Helpleſs own, 

Forgot my Infant Wrongs, and mine ile” 

Yet Patents pitileſs, nor Peers unkind, 

Nor Titles loſt, nor Woes myſterious join'd, 

Strip me of Hope--- by Heav'n thus WE 10. 

To find a Pharao bs Daughter i in the 


You eannot hear unmoy'd, hen V Vrongs ime 

; 5 plore, : 

Tour Heart is Woman, though your Mind be more; 

Kind, like the Power who gave you to our mY *. 

Tou would not lengthen Life to ſharpen Cares: 
They who a barren Leave to live heſtow. 

Snatch hut from Death t to ſacrifice to Woe. . 

Hated by her, from whom my Life 1 - 5 

Whence ſhould I hope, if not fromHeay'nand you $ 
Nor dare I groan beneath Affliction's Rod. 
My Queen, my Mother; and my Father, God. 

The pitying Muſes faw me Wit purſue, ; 

A Baſtard Son, alas! on that Side too, 

Did not your Eyes exalt the Poet's Fire, 

And what the Muſe denies, the Queen inſpite; 
While riſing thus your heav'nly Soul to view, 
Team how Angels think, by copying vou. 
Great Princeſs! tis decreed once ev ry Tear 

I march ue e Laureat e > 


This 
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| Thus ſhall your Poet his low Genius raiſe, 
And charm the World with Truths too vaſt * rt. 
Nor need I dwell on Glories all your own, . 
Since ſurer Means to tempt your Smiles are 3 5 
Your Poet ſhall allot your Lord his Part, 

And paint him i in his nobleſt Throne, your Heart. 


Is there a Greatneſs that adorns him beſt, . 

A xriſing Wiſh that ripens in his Breaſt? 
Has he fore-meant ſome diſtant Age to bleſs, - 
Diſarm Oppreſſion, or expel Diſtrefs s 
Plans he ſome Scheme to reconcile Mankind, wy 
People the Seas, and buſy ev'ry Wind? ERS 
Would he, by Pity, the Deceiv*d reclaim, 

And ſmile contending Factions into Shame? 
Would his Example lend his Laws a Weight, 
And breathe his own ſoft Morals oer his State? 
The Muſe ſhall find it all, ſhall make it ſeen, 
And teach the World his Praiſe, to charm his Queens 


Such be the annual Truths my Verſe imparts, 
Nor frown, fair Fav” rite of a People“ 8 Hearts! : 
Happy if plac'd, perchance, beneath your Eye, 5 
My Muſe unpenſion'd might her Pinions try, 
Fearleſs to fail, while you indulge her Flame, 
And bid me proudly boaſt your Laureat's Name 3 — 
Renobled thus by Wreaths my Queen —_— 

I loſe all Wu . of pgs __ Ii f 
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Such was: Wy e * auch 18 : 
Rece ption ; a Reception which, though by 

no means unkind, was yet not in the higheſt 
Degree generous: To chain down the Genius 


of a Writer to an annual Fanegyrie, ſhewed 
I in 
EISEY i . | | 2 5 


r 
in the d too much Deſire of hearing 
her own Praiſes, and a greater Regard to 
herſelf than to him on whom her Bounty 
was conferred. It was a kind of avaricious 
Generoſity, by which Flattery was ther _—_ 
1 2 — than Genius rewardec. 

Mrs Olafield had formerly, given + hi 
the ſame Allowance with much more he- 
roic Intention; ſhe had no other View than 
to enable him to proſecute: his Studies, and to 
ſet himſelf above the Want of Aſſiſtance, and 
was contented with doing n ee, ftr 
pulating for Encomiums. 

Mr Savage however was not at I; to 

make Exceptions, but was raviſhed with the 
Favours which he had received, and probably 

vet more with thoſe which he was promiſed; 

he conſidered himſelf now as a Favourite of 

the Queen, and did not doubt but a few an- 
nual Poems would eſtabliſn n! in ſome. * | 

SS 7 fitable Employment. 

Hle therefore aſſumed the Title of Al 
teer Laureat, not without ſome Reprehenſions 
from Cibber, who informed him, that the 
Title of Laureat was a Mark of Honour 
conferred by the King, from whom all Honour 
is derived, and which therefore no Man has 

A a Right to beſtow upon ' himſelf; and added, 

that he might with equal Propriety ſtile him- 

. a Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. 
It 
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ban 2 was juſt, 
but Savage did net think any Title, phil 
vas conſerred upon Mr Crbber, ſo honourable 
as that the Uſuepetion-of- it could be imputed 
to him as an Inſtance of very exorbitant 
Vanity, and therefore continued to write under 
the fame Title, and. * every Near the 
fame Reward. ö 

- He did ant appeart0 conſider theſe Enco- | 

mins as Teſts of his Abilities, or as any | 
thing mare than annual Hints to the Queen 
of her Promiſe, or Acts of Ceremony, by the 
Performance of which he was intitled to his 
Penſion, and therefore did not labour them 
each Year, — abit Far! lome-of the laſt | 
Tears he regularly inſerted them in the Gen- 
* — by which they were dif- 
rs new ga, 
Of ſome of them he had (himſelf fo low 
an Opinion, that he intended to omit them 
in the Collection of Poems, for _ he 


ä — 
in din fume Mathe, he ſhould be at ſome 


that he ſhould ſometimes delay Aa ble 
Taſk, till it was too late to 9 1 
or that he ſhould ſometimes repeat the fame 
dentiment en che — 
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9 60 _ by af Attempt Ar Votet to 


| __ Earp tions; and Fir Ferehba Images. 
He Wrote 1 70 with a double Intention, 


| mu Sigel Bi 10 ſome Variety; for 
Bis Buſit praiſe the Queen for the 


Favours which He An received, ànd to com- 
plain to her of the Delay of thoſe which the 
had promiſed : In ſome of his Pieces, there 
fore, Gratitude is predominant, and in ſome 
Difcontent; in ſome he repreſents himſelf as 
happy in her Patronage, and in others as diſ- 
n to find himſelf neglected. 
Hir Frölle, like other” Proinifes 5 
to this unfortutiate Man, was never performed; 
though he took ſufficient Care that it ſhould 
not be forgotten. The Publication of his 
Volunteer Laurbut procured him no other Re- 
ward. than a regular Remittance of fifty 


Pounds. 
le was not ſo depreſſed 67 his Dinppeht“ 


ments as to neglect any Opportunity that was 
offered of advancing his Intereſt. When the 
Princeſs Anne was married, he wrote « PE m 
on her Departure, only, as he declared, be- Sg 
Calſe it was expefted from him, and he was” 
not Willing to bar his own Proſpects by af an. y 
Appeatance of Neglect. 8 5 
He never mentioned any Advantage rai 4 
this Poem, or any Regard that was paid 
43 it, and therefore it 18 likely that it was 
1 a PH: : * © cqnſiderett 
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conſidered: at Court as an Act of Duty, t to 


which he Was obliged by his Dependence, 
and which it was therefore. not neceſſary to 
reward by any new Favour: Or perhaps the 
Queen really _— his Advancement, and 
therefore thought it ſuperfluous to laviſh. Pre- 
ſents upon a Man whom t intended to eſta- 
bliſh for Life. 5 

About this Time not 7 5 his 3 were 
in Danger of being fruſtrated, but his Penfion 
likewiſe of being obſtructed. by an accidental 
Calumny. The Writer of the Daily Courant, 
a Paper then publiſhed under the Direction of 
the Miniſtry, charged him with a Crime, 
which, though not very great in itſelf, would 
have been remarkably invidious in him, and 
mightwery juſtly have incenſed the Queen a- 
gainſt him. He was accuſed by Name of in- 
fluencing Elections againſt the Court, by ap- 
pearing at the Head of a Tory Mob; nor did 


* 
$*. 
R 


the Accuſer fail to aggravate his Orime, by, 


repreſenting i it as the Effect of the moſt atro- 


cious Ingratitude, and a kind of Rebellion a- 
gainſt the Queen, who had firſt preſerved him 


from an infamous Death, and afterwards did 
ſtinguiſhed him by her Favour, and ſupported 


him by her Charity. The Charge, as it was 


open and confident, was likewiſe by good 
Fortune very N The Place of the 
Tranſact ion was mentioned, and the hole 


3 2 * & £ ; 
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Series of the Rioter' 8 Conduct : alta Thi 
Exactneſs made Mr Savage” s Vindication caſy, 
for he never had in his Life ſeen the Place 
which was declared to be the Scene of his 
Wickedneſs, nor ever had been preſent in 
any Town when its Repreſentatives were cho- 
ſen. This Anſwer he therefore made haſte 
WW... publiſh, with all the Circumſtances neceſſary 
to make it credible, and very reaſonably de- ; 
manded, that the Accuſation ſhould be re- 
tracted in the fame Paper, that he might 
no longer ſuffer the Imputation of Sedi - 
tion and Ingratitude. This Demand was like- „ 
wiſe preſſed by him in a private Letter to the +. 
i | Author of the Paper, who either truſting to "2 
the Protection of thoſe whoſe Defence he had | 
. undertaken, or having entertained. ſome per- 
ſonal Malice againſt Mr Savage, or fearin 
leſt by retracting ſo confident an Aſſertion, ke . 
ſhould impair the Credit of his Paper, refuſed, 
a to give him that Satisfaction. 
Mr Savage therefore thought it ect . 
to his own Vindication, to proſecute him in | 
the King's Bench ; but as he did not find any 


- — 


we 1 e 

lll Effects from che Accuſation, having ſuffi- =. 
ciently cleared his Innocence, he thought any — 
farther Procedure would have the Appearance  - ' 

of Revenge, and therefore willingly dropped x. 
He ſaw ſoon afterwards a Proceſs com | 
3 in the ſame Court againſt himſelf, on 1 

. + I WE P 2 | ay an | ; 5 ' 
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an Information | in which he was accpſed of 
ting {0d publiſhing an obſcene Pamphles 


_ * 23 


came popular, he never wanted ſome Reaſon 
for engaging in it with great Ardour, and ap. 


pearing at the Head of the Party which hg 


| choſen. As he was never celebrated for 


by, Prudence, he had no ſooner taken his 


Side, and informed himſelf of the chief E9r 


pics. 572 the, Diſpute, than he took all Oppc 
tunities of aſſerting and propagating his Prin- 


ciples, without much Regard to his own 


Intereſt, or any other viſible. Defign than that 
n . 


The Dispute i 15 Biſhop, of Lov. 
| don and the Chancellor is well known to have 


of drawing. 00 Hirnſelf we Attentig 
Mankind. 


been for ſome. Time the chief Topic of poli- 
tical Converſation, and therefore Mr Savage, 


in purſuance of his Character, endeavgured 


to become conſpicuous among the Contro- 


vertiſts with which every Coffee · Houſe was 
filled on that Occaſion. He was an indefa- 
tigable Oppoſer of all the Claims of Eccleſi- 
aſtical Power, though he did not know on What 


they were founded, and was therefore no 


Friend to the Biſhop of London, But he had 


another Reaſon for appearing as a warm Advo- 


Kate for * Bangle, for * Was the F riend of 
N 


Fe and 1 any 1 7 be- 


$ 
4 we 
- 


Mr Fofter. and 1 5 25, on, W 8 
the 1 of Mr; java mg, _ 10 i 
Thus remote was his Intereſt | in the 
ſtign, which however, as he imagine 
cerned him ſo nearly, that it was not "Gut. 
cient. to harangue. and diſpute, hut Ineceffary 
likewiſe to write. upon it. 
He therefore engaged with great Ardour 


in a new Poem, called by him, The Progreſs | 


of a Divine, in Which he conducts a profi- 


gate Prieſt, by all the Gradatians of Wicked- | 


_ neſs, 3 a poor Curacy i in the Country, to 
the higheſt Preferments of the Church, and 
deſcribes, with that Humour which was nas 
tural to him, and that Knowledge which Was 
extended to all the Diverſities of human Life, 
his Behaviour in every Station, and inſinuates 


that this Prieſt thus accompliſhed found at. 


laſt a Patron in the Biſhop of London, 
When he was aſked by one of his Friends, 

on what Pretence he could charge the Biſhop 

with ſuch an Action, he had no more to ſay 


than that he had only inverted the Aceuſation, 


and that he thought it reaſonable to believe, 
that he, who obſtructed the Riſe of a good 
Man without Reaſon, would. for bad Reaſons , 


promote the Exaltation of a Villain. 5 


=... The: Clergy were univerſally” provoked by 

this Satire, and' Savage, who, as was his con. 
3 ho Pee, bad ſet his Namę to his Per 
3 N 3 
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e Novi ſtoop to learn of Ecclefiaftic Men? 


. FW * & 
formance, was cenfured in che Weekly "Mir: 
cellany * with a Severity, which he did n not t ſeem | 


| inclined to 1 


- is b 4 * 7 


wee. 
* 4 4 fort Satire was Dlewiſe publiſhed in the ſame Paper 
fo Sar: were * nne Lines - A Ss 


Fer ** Marder . to * Death, 
* Savage, by-Royal Grace, prolong'd his Breath. 
Well might you think, he ſpent his future Years 1 
be Prayer, and Faſting, and- -repentant Tears. 
But, O vain Hope the truly Savage cries, 
0 Prieſts, and their faviſh Doctrines, I Pp. 175 
00 Shall I ———— — 3 
e Who, by free Thinking to lee Action Erd, 1 
4e In midnight Brawls a deathleſs Name acquir WS THY 


*\ 


No, arm'd with Rhime, at Prieſts II take my Aim 
« So ON Prudence bids me e murder but their Fame. 


Sch oy Mi eli. 


* 


An Anſwer Was JOSEY in the Gentleman's Mibthine, 
dc ur itten by an unknown Hen, Tom: which the We 


Lines 6 are Jelected. 


g 6 wy * 14 
40 $ . . A 5 44 


Transſorm'd by choughtleſs e rage Wins, 
From Malice free, and puſn'd without Deſgn, 
In, equal Brawl if Savage lung d a Thruſt, - 7 


And brought the Youth a Victim to the Duſt :. | 
So ftrong the Hand of Accident appears, e 
The royal Hand from Guilt and Vengeance clears. | SY 

„ Inſtead of waſting « all thy future Lari, 
. FA Savage, in Pray'r and vain repentant Tears, +7 WW 11 


xert thy Pen to mend a vicious Age, 
To curb the Prieſt, and ſink his Te Church Rags 


Cay 54 %; 


* 


1 


15 11. 1 
. a Return of Invective was not thought 


a. \ ſufficient Puniſhment. The Court « of King 5. 


Bencb was therefore moved againſt him, and 


he was obliged to return an Anſwer to a2 
Charge of Obſcenity. It was urged in his 


Defence, that Obſcenity was criminal when 


it was intended to promote the Practice of Vice, 


but that Mr Savage had only introduced ob- 
ſcene Ideas with the View of expoſing them 


to Deteſtation, and of amending the Age by 
| ſhewing the Deformity of Wickedneſs. This 


Plea was admitted, and Sir Philip Yorke, who 
then preſided in that Court, diſmiſſed the In- 
formation with Encomiums upon the Purity 
dad Excellence of Mr Savage s Writings. 


The 

To ſhew what Frauds the holy Veſtments hide; 

The. Neſts of Av'rice, Luſt, and pedant Pride. 

Then change the Scene, let Merit brightly ſhine, 

And round the Patriot twiſt the Wreath divine; — 

The heav'nly Guide deliver down to Fame; . 
In well- tun' d Lays tranſmit a Fofer's Name. 716 

Touch every Paſſion with harmonious Art, No 

Exalt the Genius, and correct the Heart. hg” 

Thus future Times ſhall royal Grace extol ; Rn 

Thus paliſh'd my — 1 F ame enrol. P38 

——But grant- 85 


— —Maliciouſly that > if 10 the Seel, e 
And made the Youth its ſhining Vengeance feel 


My Soul abhors the Act, the Man deteſts, e 
Bus more the Bigotry i in prieftly Breaſts. 1 
; | Gentleman' 5 — May 1735 
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8 ga the Purpoſe of cache by open it | 
| Hrithidated by A, thit when the Edition © 


Reparation for the Folly or Injuſtice with 


— 
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Was ft ön Foot, for Mir Saduge wis Jo 


is Poerti Was "Sta he did hot ventiite to fe- 
print it, 10 that it as in 4 Mort Time for- 


Ssſteb, or Weitzbtten by alt: Bat thoſe. whom 
it öffend 


It is Haid, kat (tas Eater whe ale | 


td ineente the Queen  agdihſt him, but He 


found Advoeates. o oBviite at leaſt Part of 
their Effect; for though he Was never ad- 
viticed, i Al com tec? te receive his Pen- 


WS. oi 5 1 15 


. * 1 


This Pötff die Aled Itaby» Polt kit 
than any Incident of his Life, and as his Con- 
duct cannot be vindicated, it is proper to ſe- 


cure his Memory from Reptoach, by inform- 


ing thoſe whom he made His Enemies, that 


he never intended t to repeat the Provocation ; 


and that, though when ever he thought he had 
any Reaſon to complain of the Clergy; he 
uſed to threaten them with a re Edition of 
The Progreſs of @ Diuiie, it wits His calm and 


| ſettled Reſolution to ſuppreſs, 1 it for e ever. . 8 


He once intended to have e_made. a better 


which he might be charged,” by Writing ano - 


ther Poem, c atled.. "The Ws F 2” Pree-. 
Hinler: hom he interide to leat through 
DIES 3 


131 
all the Stages of Vice and Folly; to conyert him 
from Virtue to Wickedneſs, and from Religion 
to Infidelity by all the modiſh Sophiſtry uſed 
for that Purpoſe; and at laſt to Ait him by 
his own Hand into the other World. | 

That he did not execute this Devizh 3 is a 
real Loſs to Mankind, for he was too well 
acquainted with all the Scenes of Debauchery - 
to have failed in his Repreſentations of them, 
and too zealous for Virtue not to have repre- 
ſented them in ſuch a Manner as ſhould ex- 
poſe them either to Ridicule or Deteſtation. 

But this Plan was, like others, formed and 
laid aſide, till the Vigour of his Imagination was 
ſpent, and the Efferveſcence of Invention had 
ſubſided, but ſoon gave Way to ſome other 
"Deſign, which pleaſed by its Novelty for a 
while, and then was neglected like the 
former. 

He was ſtill in his uſual B baving 2 
no certain Support but the Penſion allowed 
him by the Queen, which though it might 
have kept an exact Oeconomiſt from Want, was 
very far from being ſufficient for Mr Savage, 
who had never been accuſtomed to diſmiſs any 
of his Appetites without the Gratification 
which they ſolicited; and whom nothing but 
Want of Money withheld from partaking 
hoy non TIT that fell wirhin bis View. 


1 114 4 EE: 

His Conduct wk regard to his Penſion 8 
was very particular. No ſooner had he changed 
the Bill, than he vaniſhed from the Sight of 
all his Acquaintances, and lay for ſome Time 
out of the Reach of all the Enquiries that 
Friendſhip or Curioſity could make after him; 
at length he appeared again pennyleſs as before, 
but never informed even thoſe whom he ſeem- 
ed to regard moſt, where he had been, nor was 
his Retreat ever diſcovered. . 
This was his conſtant Practice during the 

whole Time that he received the Penſion from 
the Queen: He regularly diſappeared and re- 
turned. He indeed affirmed, that he retired 
to ſtudy, and that the Money ſupported him 
in Solitude for many Months; but his Friends 
declared, that the ſhort Time in whieh it was 
ſpent ſufficiently confuted his « own Account 
of his Conduct. 

His Politeneſs and his Wit {till raiſed kim 
Friends, who were deſirous of ſetting him at 
length free from that Indigence by which he 
had been hitherto oppreſſed, and therefore ſo- 
licited Sir Robert Walpole in his Favour with 
ſo much Earneſtneſs, that they obtained a Pro- 
miſe of the next Place that ſhould become 
vacant, not exceeding two hundred Pounds 
a Vear. This Promibe was made with an 

uncommon Declaration, that it was not the 


er re * 


n 17 | 
Promiſe of a Miniſter to a Petitioner, Pu of a 
Friend to his Friend, © A 


Mr Savage now concluded himſelf ſet at 
Eaſe for ever, and, as he obſerves in a Poem * 


written 


"Sie! he Poets Dependence on a Stateſman; which 
was publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine (Vol. 


VI. p. 225.) and contained among others the n 


Paſſages. 


Some ſeem to hint, and others Proof will Fang, | 
That, from Neglect, my num'rous 1 ſpring. 

Seek the great Man, they cry tis then decreed 
In him if I court Fortune, I ſucceed. | 
What Friends to ſecond ? Who, for me, ſhould ſue, 
Have Int'reſts, partial to themſelves, in View. My 
They own my matchleſs Fate Compaſſion draws, 
They all wiſh well, lament, but drop my Cauſe. 
D, ſhall I turn where Lucre points my Views; 
At firſt deſert my Friends, at length abuſe ? 
But, on leſs Terms, in Promiſe he complies; 

'Years bury Years, and Hopes on Hopes ariſe ; 
I truſt, am truſted on my fairy Gain; 
And Woes on Woes attend, an endleſs Train. 

he Poſts diſpos'd at Will -I have, for theſe, 

No Gold to plead, no Impudence to teaze. 

(Al Secret Service from my Soul I hate; 
All dark Intrigues of Pleaſure, or of State. 

A Where theſe are not, what Claim to me belongs; 


Though mine the Muſe and Virtue, Birthand Wrongs?.- SY 


Where lives the Stateſman, ſo in Honour clear, has 
To give where he has nought to hope, nor fear © © 
No! there to ſeek, is but to find freſh Pain : 
The Promiſe broke, renew'd and broke again 

To be, as Humour deigns, receiv'd, refus'd ; 
By turns affronted, and by turns amus'dz; 


3 


In oh 7 
written on that Incident of his Life, ?rufled and 
was truſted, but ſoon found that his Confidence 
was ill- grounded, and this friendly Promiſe 

was not inviolable. He ſpent a long Time in 
© Solicitations, and at laſt deſpaired and deſiſted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the 
Miniſter ſome Reaſon to believe that he ſhould 
not ſtrengthen his own. Intereſt by adyancing 
him; for he had taken Care to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf in Coffee-Houſes as' an Advocate. for the 
Miniſtry of the laſt Years of Queen Aune, and 
was always ready to juſtify the Conduct, and 
exalt the Character of Lord Bolingbroke, whom 
he mentions with great Regard in an Epiſtle 
upon Authors, which he wrote about that Time, 
but was too wiſe to publiſh, and of which only 
ſome Fragments * have appeared, inſerted by 
him in the Magazine after his Retirement. 
To loſe that Time, which Wörther Thought, yetjiibe, | 
To loſe that Health, which ſhould thoſe Thoughts inſpire; * 
To ſtarve on Hope; or, like Camelions, fare 
On miniſterial Paiths which means but Air. 

A Scene vill ſhew —( all-righteous Viſion = 

The Meek exalted, and the Proud debas'd ln 


Oh to be there! to tread that friendly Shore 
Where Falſthood, 1 Pride and Statefmen are no more! 


4 From theſe the following Lines are — as an Inflance 
1 nn of bis Impartiality than Genin, 25 


Materiale which Bellef in Gazettes claim, 
Looſe ſtrung, run gingling into Hifry's Name. 
2 — aj : 3 | Thick 


te Os 


[ay]. 
o deſpair Was not, however, the Cha+ 


e 


- Thick as Egyptian Clouds 1 Flies; 
As thick as Worms where Man corrupting lies; ; 
As Peſts obſcene that haunt the ruin'd Pile ; 
As Monfters floundring in the muddy Nile; 
Minutes Memoirs, Views, and Reviews appear, 
a Where Slander darkens each recorded Vear. 
In a paſt Reign is fam'd ſome am'rous League; 
Some Ring, or Letter, now reveals th* Intrigue ; | 
Queens with their Minions work unſeemly Things, 
And Boys grow Dukes, when Catamites to Kings. 
Does a Prince die? What Poiſons they ſurmiſe ! 
No Royal Mortal ſure by Nature dies. 
Is a Prince born? What Birth more baſe believ'd ? 
Or, what's more firange, his Mother ne'er conceiv'd !. 
Thus Slander popular o'er Truth prevails, _ 
And eaſy Minds imbibe romantic Tales. 
Some uſurp Names ——an Engliſh Garretteer, 
From Minutes forg'd, is Monſieur Menager. | 
—— Where hear-ſay Knowledge fits on public Names, 
And bold Conjecture or extols, or blames, 
Spring Pariy Libels ; from whoſe Aſhes 
A Monſter, miſnam'd Hift'ry, lifts its Head. 
Contending Factions croud to hear. its Roar! 
But when once heard, it dies to noiſe no more. 
From theſe no Anſwer, no Applauſe from thoſe, 
| Ofer half they ſimper, and o'er half they doze. 
So when in Senate, with egregious Pate, 
| Perks up Sir in ſome deep Debate; 1 
He hems, looks wiſe, tunes then his lab' ring Throat, 
To prove Black White, poſtpone or palm the Vote, 
In fly Contempt, ſome, hear him | hear him! cry; 
Some yawn, ſome ſneer; none ſecond, none reply. 
Baut dare ſuch Miſcreants now ruſh abroad, 
Ey Blanket, Cane, Pump, Pillory, unaw'd ? EY 


11181 
racter of Savage, when one Patronage failed, 
he had recourſe to another. The Prince was 
now extremely popular, and had very liberally 
rewarded the Merit of ſome Writers whom 
Mr Savage did not think ſuperior to himſelf, 
and therefore he reſolved to addreſs a Poem to 
1 | 

For this Putpoſe he made Choice of a 
Subject, which could regard only Perſons of 
the higheſt Rank and greateſt Affluence, and 
which was therefore oper for a Poem in- 

tended 


Dare they i imp Falſhood thus, and LET her Wings, 
From preſent Characters, and recent Things? | 
Yes, what Untruths ! or Truths in what 5 8285 
What Boyers, and what Oldmixons ariſe ! 
What Fa##s, from all but them and Slander ſcreen 4! 
Here meets a Council, no where elſe conven'd; 
There, from Originals, come, thick as Spawn, 
Letters ne'er wrote, Memorials never drawn ; 
To ſecret Conf rence, never held, they yoke 
Treaties ne'er plann'd, and Speeches never ſpoke. 
From, Oldmixon, thy Brow, too well we know, 
Like Sin from Satan's, far and wide they go. 
In vain may St Jahn ſafe in Conſcience fit, 
In vain with Truth confute, contemn with Wit: 
Confute, contemn, amid ſelected Friends; 
There ſinks the Juſtice, there the Satire ends. 
Here through a Cent ry ſcarce ſuch Leaves uncloſe, 
From Mold and Duſt the Slander ſacred grows. 
Now none reply where all deſpiſe the Page; 
But will Cuinb Scorn deceive no future Age ? 
Gove 09; geen 5 Magazine, 22 1741. 
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| tended to procure the Patronage of a Prince's 
and having retired for - ſome Time to Rich. 


mond, that he might proſecute his Deſign in 
full Tranquillity, without the Temptations of 


Pleaſure, or the Solicitations of Creditors, by 


which his Meditations were in equal Danger 
of being diſconcerted, he produced a Poem 
On public Spirit, with regard to public Works. 

The Plan of this Poem is very extenſive, 

and - compriſes a Multitude of Topics, each 
of which might furniſh Matter ſufficient for 
a long Performance, and of which ſome have 


already employed more eminent Writers; 


but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole Extent of his own Deſign, 
and was writing to obtain a Supply of Wants 
too preſſing to admit of long or accurate En- 
quiries, he paſſes negligently over many pub- 
lic Works, which, even in his own Opinion, 
deſerved to be more elaborately treated. 
But though he may ſometimes diſappoint 
his Reader by tranſient Touches upon theſe 
Subjects, which have often been conſi- 


dered, and therefore naturally raiſe Expecta- 


tions, he muſt be allowed amply to compen- 
ſate his Omiſſions by expatiating in the Con- 
cluſion of his Work upon a Kind of Benefi- 


cence not yet celebrated by any eminent Poet, 


though it now appears more ſuſceptible of 


Embelliſhments, more. adapted to exalt the 
| Ideas, 


OE ee „„ 


[ 120 > | 
| Teas, and affect the Paſſions; than many of 
thoſe whieh have hitherto been thought moſt 
worthy of the Ornaments of Verſe. The 
Settlement of Colonies in uninhabited Coun- 
tries, the Eſtabliſhment of thoſe in Security 
_ whoſe Misfortunes have made their own 
Country no longer pleafing or ſafe, the Ace 
quiſition of Property without Injury to any, 
the Appropriation of the waſte and luxuriant 
Bounties of Nature, and the Enjoyment of 
thoſe. Gifts which Heaven has ſcattered upon 
Regions uncultivated and unoccupied, cannot 
be conſidered without giving Riſe to a great 
Number of pleaſing Ideas, and bewildering 
the Imagination in delightful Proſpects; and, 
therefore, whatever Speculations they may pro- 
duce in thoſe who have confined themſelves 


to political Studies, naturally fixed the Atten- 


tion, and excited the Applauſe of a Poet: 
The Politician, when he conſiders Men driven 
into other Countries for Shelter, and obliged 
to retire to Foreſts and Deſerts, and paſs theif 
Lives and fix their Poſterity in the remoteſt 
Corners of the World, to avoid thoſe Hard- 
ſhips which they ſuffer or fear in their na- 
tive Place, may very properly enquire why 
the Legiſlature does not provide a Remedy 
for theſe Miſeries, rather than encourage an 
Eſcape from them. He may conclude, that 
the * of every honeſt Man is a Loſs to 
5 


© 
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the Community, that thoſe who are unhappy 
without, Guilt ought to be relieved, and the 
Life which is overburthened by accidental Ca- 
lamities, ſet at Eaſe by the Care of the Pub. 
lick, and that thoſe, - who have by Miſ- 
conduct forfeited their Claim to Favour, nn 7 
rather to be made uſeful to the Society which 
they have injured, than be driven from it. 
But the Poet is employed in a more pleaſing 
Undertaking than that of propofing Laws, 
which, however juſt or expedient, will never 
be made, or endeavouring to reduce to rational 
Schemes of Goyernment Societies which were 
formed by Chance, and are conducted by the 
private Paſſions of thoſe who preſide in them. 
He guides the unhappy Fugitive from Want 
and Perſecution, to Plenty, Quiet, and Se- 
curity, and ſeats him in Scenes of peaceful 
Solitude, and undiſturbed Repoſe. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidſt the pleaſing 
Sentiments which this Proſpect of Retire- 
ment ſuggeſted to him, to cenſure thoſe Crimes 
which have been generally committed by the 
Diſcoverers of new Regions, and to expoſe 
the enormous Wickedneſs of making War 
upon barbarous Nations becauſe they can- 
not reſiſt, and of invading Countries. becauſe 
they are fruitful; of extending Naviga- 
tion only to propagate Vice, and of viſiting 
diſtant Lands only to lay them waſte. 
e een 
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ke bas afferted the natural Equality of Man. 
| kind, and endeayoured to ſuppreſe that Pride 
which inclines Men to imagine that Right is 


the Conſequence of Power®. 

His Deſcription of the various Miſeries 
Which force Men to ſeek for Refuge in diſtant 
Countries, affords another Inſtance of his Pro- 
ficiency in the important and extenſive Study 
of human Life; and the Tenderneſs with 
which he recounts them, another Proof of his 


Humanity and Benevolence. 3 5 
It is obſervable, that the Cloſe of this Poctk 
diſcovers a Chan ge N Experience had 
i | made 
Learn, future Natives of chis bios d Land, - 5 
a} What your Fore-fathers ow d my ſaving Hand! x 
Learn, when Deſpair ſuch ſuden Bliſs ſhall ſee, _ | 
Buch Bliſs muſt ſhine from 0GLETHoRPE orfMe } | 
Do you the neighb'ring, blameleſs Indian aid, 
Culture what he neglects, not his invade ; 
Dare not, oh ] dare not, with ambitious View, 
Force or demand Subjection, never due. 
Let by my; ſpecious Name no Tyrants ae. 
And cry, while they enſlave, they civilize ! 
Why muſt I 4fric's fable Children ſee - | 
Vended for Slaves, though form'd by Nature free 2 * 
The nameleſs Tortures cruel Minds invent, 
Thoſe to ſubject, whom Nature equal meant ? ; 
If theſe you dare, albeit unjuſt Succeſs | 
Empow ' rs you now unpuniſh'd: to oppreſs, 
Revolving Empire you and "ak may doom "* 
Roms all ſubdu d, yet Vandals vanquiſh'd Rome. + 
Ves, Empire mag revalve, give them the Day, #1 
* And Yoke may Yoke, and Blood may Blood Teh *. 
2 * Spirit. 2 | 
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made in Mr Savage's Opinions. In a Poem 
written, by him in his Youth, and publiſhed i in 
his Miſcellanies, he declares his Contempt of 
the contracted. Views and narrow Profs pects 
ol the middle State of Life, and declares his K 
Reſolution either to tower like the Cedar, Or 
be trampled like the Shrub; but in this Poem, 
though addreſſed to a Prince, he mentions this 
State of Life as com priſing thoſe who ought 
moſt to attract Reward, thoſe who merit 
moſt the Confidence of Power, and the F a” 
miliarity of Greatneſs; and accidentally men- 
tioning this Paſſage to one of his Friends, de- 
clared that in his Opinion all the Virtue of 
Mankind was comprehended in that State. 
In deſcribing Villas and Gardens, he did 
vet omit to condemn that abſurd Cuſtom, 
which | prevails among the Engliſb, of per- 
mitting Servants to receive Money from Stran-« 
gers for the Entertainment that they receive; 
and therefore inſerted in * Toe Kale Lines. 


a n. 
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Bur what's the flow 8 Pride of Gardens: ware 
However royal, or however fair, i 
If Gates, which to Acceſs ſhould All give way, N 
Ope but, like Peter's Paradiſe, for Pay ? 

H perquiſited Varlets frequent ſtand. 

And each new Walk muſt a new Tax 0 mand? 
What foreing Eye but with Contempt ſurveys ? 

That Muſe ſhall from Oblivion ſnatch their Praiſe ? 
NR 2 OI Tn 
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| But before the Publication af n Pera 
formance he recollected, that the Queen al- 
lowed her Garden and Cave at Richmond to 
be ſhewn for Money, and that ſhe ſo openly 
countenanced thePractice, that ſhe had beſtow- 
ed the Privilege of ſhewing them as a Place of 
Profit on'a Man whoſe Merit ſhe valued herſelf 
upon rewarding, though ſhe gave him only IN 
the Liberty of diſgracing his Country. 
He therefore thought, with more Prudence 
than was often exerted by him, that the Publi- 
cation of theſe Lines might be officiouſly repre- 
ſented as an Inſult upon the Queen to whom 
He owed his Life and his Subſiſtence, and that 
the Propriety of his Obſervation would be no 
Security againſt the Cenſures which the Un- 
ſeaſonableneſs of it might draw upon him; 
he therefore ſuppreſſed the Paſſage in the firſt 
Edition, but aſter the Queen's Death thought 


x7 the ſame Caution. no longer necellary, mag 
 _- reſtored it to the proper Place, | | 
= The Poem was therefore publiſhed max 

_ any political Faults, and inſcribed to the 

; N Prince; but Mr Savage having no Friend 

3 upon whom he could prevail to preſent it to 
im, had no other Method of attracting his 

" , -— Obſervation than the Publication of frequent 

& - Advertiſements, and therefore received no Re- 

a6 Ward from his N however generous on 


ether Occaſions 


This 
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This Diſappacitthent he never mentioned 
6 1 Indignation, being by ſome means or 
other confident that the Prince was not ig- 
norant of his Addreſs to him, and inſinuated, 


that if any Advances in Popularity could have 


been made by diſtinguiſhing him, he had not 
written without Notice, or without Reward. 

He was once inclined to have preſented 
his Poem in Perſon, 'and ſent to'the Printer 
for a' Copy with that Deſign ; but either his 
Opinion changed, or his Reſolution deſerted 
him, and he continued to reſent Neglect 
without N ares. lo to force hiraſelf! into Re- 
Sard. | 

Nor was the Public much more favourable 
FN his Patron,. for only ſeventy-two were 


| ſold, though the Performance was much com- 


mended by ſome whoſe Judgment in that Kind 
of Writing is generally allowed. But Savage 
_ eaſily reconciled himſelf to Mankind without 
imputing any Defect to his Work, by obſerving 
that his Poem was unluckily publiſhed two 


Days after the Prorogation of the Parliament, 
and by conſequence at a Time when all thoſe 


who could be expected to regard it were in 
| the Hurry of preparing for their Departure, 
or engaged in taking Leave of others upon 
their Diſmiſſion from Public Affairs. 

It muſt be however allowed, in Juſtifica- 
tion of the Public, that this Performance is 
SW not 
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not. the moſt Arent of Mr Savage's Works, 
and that though it cannot be denied to on- 
tain many ſtriking Sentiments, majeſtic 

and juſt Obſervatiqns, it is in general . . 
ficiently poliſhed in the Language, or enlivened 
in the Imagery, or digeſted in the Plan. 
Thus his Pom contributed nothing to the 
Alleviation of his Poyerty, Which was ſuch 
2 very few cold have ſupported with equal 
Patience, but to Which it muſt Mee wiſe be 
confeſſed, that few would have been :xpol 
who receive punctually fiſty Pounds a Year; 5a 
Salary which, though by no means equal to 
the Demands of Vanity and Luxury, is yet 
found ſufficient to ſupport Families above 
Want, and was undoubtedly, more than the 
Neceflities of Life ei 
But no ſooner had he received 80 Pepkiog, 
* he withdrew to his darling Privacy, from 
' which he return d in a ſhort Time to his for- 


mer Diſtreſs, and for ſome Part of the Year, 


generally lived by Chance, eating only when 
he was invited to the Tables of his Acquaint- 
ances, from which the Meanneſs of his. Dreſs 
often, excluded him, when the Politeneſs and 
Variety of his Converſation would have been 
thought a e Recompancs: for his Fag 
tertainment, 

Fe lodged as much by Accident — dingd, 


and d the Night ſometimes in mean 
Houſes. 


[#27 ] 
Houſes, which: are ſet open at Night to any 
- caſual Wandece? ſometimes in ' Cellars. among 
the Riot and Filth of the meaneſt and moſt 
profligate of the Rabble; and ſometimes, 
when he had no Money to ſupport even the 
Expences of theſe Receptacles, walked about 
the Streets till he was weary, and lay down in 
the Summer upon a Bulk, or in the Winter, 


with his Aſſociates in Poverty, among the 
Aſhes of a Glaſs-houſe. IM 
In this Manner were paſſed thoſe Days and 
thoſe Nights, which Nature had enabled him 
to have employed in elevated Speculations, 
uſeful Studies, or pleaſing Converſation. On 
a Bulk, in a Cellar, or in a Glaſs-houſe among 
Thieves and Beggars, was to be found the 
Author of the Wanderer, the Man of ex- 
alted Sentiments, extenfive Views, and curious 
Obſervations, the Man whoſe Remarks on 
Life might have aſſiſted the Stateſman, whoſe 
Ideas of Virtue might have enlightned the Mo- 
raliſt, whoſe Eloquence might have influenced 
Senates, and whoſe Delicacy might have po- 
liſhed Courts. | 
It cannot beimagined butthat ſuch Neceſſities 
might ſometimes force him upon diſreputable 
Practices, and it is probable that theſe Lines 
in the Wanderer were occaſioned by his Re- : 
flections on B own Sonde 


. * 


Though | 
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| Though Mis” 15 leads to F ortitude hy Truth, 
Unequal! to the Load this languid Youth, . 
(O! let none cenſure if untry d by Grief, 
Or amidſt Woes untempted by Relief,) 
He ſtoop'd, reluctant, to mean Acts of Shame, 
| Which then, ev'n _ he ſcort'd, and bluſir'd't to 


name. 


| Whoever was acquainted with him, was cer- 
tain to be ſolicited for ſmall Sums, which the 
Frequency of the Requeſt made in Time con- 
ſiderable, and he was therefore quickly ſhun- 
ned by thoſe who were become familiar enough 
to be truſted with his Neceſſities; but hig 
rambling Manner of Life, and conſtant Appear- 
ance. at Houſes of public Reſort, always pro- 
' cured hin a new Succeſſion of Friends, whoſe 
Kindneſs had not been exhauſted by repeated 
Requeſts, ſo that he was ſeldom abſolutely 
without Reſources, but had in his utmoſt Exi- 
gences this Comfort, that he always ima- 
gined himſelf ſure of ſpeedy Relief. 


It was obſerved that he always aſked Fa- 


vours of this Kind without the leaſt Submiſſion 
or apparent Conſciouſneſs of Dependence, and 
that he did not ſeem to look upon a Compli- 
ance with his Requeſt as an Obligation that 
deſerved any extraordinary Acknowledgments, 
but a Refuſal was reſented by him as an Aﬀ- 
f front, or r complained of as an Injury; nor 
een did 


—— 
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did he readily. reconcile himſelf to thoſe who | 


either denied to lend, or gave him afterwards 
any Intimation, that chey expected to be repaid. 
He was ſometimes ſo ſar com paſſionated 
by thoſe who knew both his Merit and: his 
Diſtreſſes, that they received him into their 
Families, but they ſoon diſcovered him to be 
a very incommodious Inmate; for being al- 
ways accuſtomed to an irregular Manner of 
Life, he could not confine himſelf to any 
_ Rated Hours, or pay any Regard' to the Rules 
of a Family, but would prolong his Conver- 
ſation till Midnight, without conſidering that 
Buſineſs might require his Friend's Appli- 
cation in the Morning; nor when he had 
perſuaded himſelf to retire to Bed, was he 
without equal Difficulty, called up to Dinner; 
it was therefore impoſſible to pay him any 
Diſtinction without the entire Subverſion of 
all Oeconomy, a Kind of Eſtabliſhment which, 
wherever he went, he always . ambi- 
tious to overthrow: 
It muſt therefore be acknowledged, i in Tuſti- 
* of Mankind, that it was not always 
by the Negligenee or Coldneſs of his Friends 
| that Savage was diſtreſſed, but becauſe it was 
in reality very difficult to picſering: him long in 


a State of Eaſe. To ſupply him with Money 
was a hopeleſs Attempt, for no ſooner did he 


Ke or Maſter of a Sum ſufficjent to ſet 
8 | him 
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him free from Care for à Day, han he ber 
cite profũſe and luxurious. When once he Had 
entred a Tavern, or engaged in a Scheme of 
Pleaſure, he never retired till Want of Money 
obliged Bim to Gone net Expedient. If he 
was entertained in a Family, nothing Was Any 
longer to be regarded. there hut Amuſtinents 
gad Jollity; whetever Szvate entered he im- 
mediately expected that Order and Buſineſs 
ſhould ay before him, that all ſhould thenee- 
forward G left to Hazard; and that no dull 
Principle of donieftic Management ſhould be 
6ppoſed to his Inchiniation, or . RG his 
Gaiety. 
His Diſtreſſes, n 4MiAin ve; never 
Him; in his loweſt State he wanted 
not Spirit to aſſert the natural Dignity o 
Wit, and was always ready to repreſs that 
Inſolence which Superiority of Fortune in- 
cited, and to trample the Reputation which 
roſe upon my other Baſis than that of Me- 
rit: He never admitted any groſs Familiati- 

ties, or ſubmitted to be treated otllerwiſe than 
4s àn Equal. Once when he was without 
Lodging, Meat, or Cloatin, one of his Friends, 

à Man not indeed remarkable ſor Moderation 

: in his Proſperity, left a Meſſage, that he de- 

fired to Ihe him about nike in'the Morning. 

$40age Knew that his Intention was to aſſiſt 

0 hin, bit was vecy wach 3 that he 

ſhould 
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fhould PIE to preſcribe the Hour of his 
Attendance, and, I believe, refuſed to yiſit 
him, and rejected his Kindnels, . . 

The ſame invincible Temper, Whether 
Firwneh or Obſtinacy, appeared in his Con- 
duct to the Lord {yrconnet,: from whom he 
very frequently demanded that the Allowance 
which was once paid him ſhould be reſtored, 
but with whom he never appeared to enter- 
tajn for a Moment the Thought of ſoliciting 
a Recenciliat ion, and whom he treated at 
once with all the Haughtineſs of Superiority, 
and all the Bitterneſs of Reſentment. He 
wrote to bim not in a Stile of Suppli- 
cation or Reſpeſt, but of Reproach, Me- 
nace, and Contempt, and appeared determined, 
if he ever regained his Allowance, to hold it 
ooly by the Right of c: pail 

As many more can diſcoyer, that a Man js 
Aude than that he is wiſer: than themſelves, 
Superiority of Underſtanding is not ſo readily 
acknowledged as that of Condition; nor is char 
Haughtineſs, which the Conſciouſneſs of great 
Abilitics-incites, borne with:the ſame Submiſſi- 
on as the Tyranny of Wealth; and therefore 
Savage, ſby aſſerting bis Qlaim to Heference 
and Regard, and by treating thaſe with Cony 
tempt whom better Fortune animated to rebel - 
againſt him, did not fail to raiſe a. great 
e rr Enemies in the different. Claſſes gf 
| 5 8 2 Mankind. 
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Mankind. "Thoſe who thou ght entre 
raiſed above him by the Advantages of Riches, 
hated him becauſe they found no Prote&i- 
on from the Petulance of his Wit. Thoſe 
who were eſteemed for their Writings feared 
him as a Critic, and maligned him as a Rival, 
and almoſt all the ſmaller Wits Were * 1 
feſſed Enemies. 

Among theſe Mr M lar 10 — wdulged 
his Reſentment as to introduce him in a Farce, 
and direct him to be perſonated on the Stage 
in a Dreſs like that which he then wore ; a 
mean Inſult which only inſinuated, that Sa- 
vage had but one Coat, and which was there- 

fore deſpiſed by him rater than reſented; for 
though he wrote à Lampopn againſt Millar, 
he never printed it: and as no other Perſon 
-ought to profectite that Revenge from which 
the Perſon WhO was injured deſiſted, I ſhall not 
preſer ve what Mr Sa vage ſuppreſſed; of which 
the Publication would indeed have been a 
Puniſhment too ſevere for * . e e an 
Aﬀſaule. LOUIE S0&H - 

The Seer Hardſhips * Pancorby: were to 
Savage not the Want of Lodging or of Food, 
but the Neglect and Contempt which it drew 
upon him. He complained that as his Affairs 
grew deſperate he found his Reputation for 
Capacity viſibly decline, that his Opinion in 
unt of Criticiſm was no longer re- 

952 8 * 
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garded, when his Coat was out of Faſhion; 5 
and that thoſe who in the Interval of his 
Proſperity were always encouraging him to 
great Undertakings by Encomiums on his Ge- 
nius and: Aſſurances of Succeſs, now received 
any Mention of his Deſigns with Coldneſs, 
thought that the Subjects on which he pro- 
poſed to write were very difficult; and were 
ready to inform him, that the Event of a 
Poem was uncertain, that an Author ought to 
employ much Time in the Conſideration of 
his Plan, and not preſume to ſit down to 
write in Confidence of a few curſory Ideas, 
and a ſuperficial Knowledge; Difficultics were 
ſtarted. _ all Sides, -and he was no longer 
qualified for Wa e but the " quae 
Laureat. 

Vet even this Kind of Comdeniptua neyer Fon 
preſſed him; for he always preſerved a ſteady, 
Confidence in his on Capacity, and believed 
nothing above his Reach which he ſhould: at 
any Time earneſtly endea vour to attain. He 
formed Schemes df the ſame Kind with re- 
gard to Knowledge and to Fortune, and flat- 
tered himſelf with Advances to be made in 
Science, as with Riches to be enjoyed in 
ſome diſtant Period of his Life. For the Ac- 
quiſition of Knowledge he was indeed far 


better qualified than for that of Riches; for 


he was naturally inquiſitive and deſirous of 


Works at half a Guinea, he was able to procure 


| [124] 
the Converſation of. thaſs from whom r 
nformation was to be ohtained, but by no 
Means ſolicitous to improve theſe Opportu- 
nities that were ſometimes offered of raiſing 
his Fortune; and was remarkably rotentive 
of his Ideas, which, when once he was in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, rarely ſorſook him; a Quality 
which could never de eren * _ 
. 

While he Was * g 0 bis Tae in 
er that the Queen would ſome time 
recolle& her Promiſe, he had Recourſ to the 
uſual Practice of Writers, and publiſhed Pro- 
polals for printing his Works by Subſcription, 
to which he was encouraged by the Succeſs 
of many who had net à better Right to che 
Favour of the Public; but whatever Was the 
Reaſon, he did not find the World:cqually: in- 
clincd' to favour him, and he obſerved with 
forme Diſoontent, that though he offered his 


but a ſmall Number in Compariſon with thoſe 
vcho ſubſortbeil twice as much to Hack. 

- Nor wWas it without Ingignation that he 
favhis Fropoſals neglected by the Queen, who 
patroniſed Mr Dac#&'s with uncommon Ar- 
dour, and incited a Con ton among; thofe 
who attended the Court, who ſhould| moſt 
promote his Intereſt, and who (hopld firſt 
iii "Elijoniragia DiflinQion to 
| which 
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which Mr Savage made no Scruple of aſſerting 
that His Birth, his Misfortunes, and his Ge- 
nius gave him a fairer Title, than could be 
by him en whom it was conſerred. 
Savage Applications were however not 
univerſally unſuecefsful; for ſome of the No» 
———— his Deſign, encouraged his 
Propoſals, and ſubſeribed with great Libera- 
lity. He related of the Duke of Chandos 
particularly, that, upon ain his Propolaly 

he ſent him ten Guineas. | 
But the Money which his Subſcriptions 
afforded him was not leſs volatile than that 
which he received from his other Schemesz 


whenever a Subſcription was paid him he 
went to a Tavern, and as Money ſo collected 


85 is neceſſarily received in ſmall Sums, he never 


was able to fend his Poems to the Preſs, but 


for-miny Years continued his Solicitation, * 
E e whatever he obtained. | 
This Project of printing his Works was 
frequently: revived, and as his Propoſals grew 

new ones were printed with freſher 

Dates. To form Schemes for the Publica- 
tion was one of his favourite Amuſements, 
nor was he ever more at Eaſe than when 
with any Friend who readily fell in with his 
Schemes, be was adjuſting the Print, forming the 
Advertiſements, and regulating the Diſperſion 
of We: now ae which he W * 
ome 


—— 
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fone time to publiſh, and which, as Jong Ex- 


perience had ſhewn him the Impoſſibility of 


printing the Volume together, he at laſt de- 


termined to' divide into weekly or monthly 
Numbers, that the Profits of the firſt might 


fi pply the Expences of the next. 


Thus he ſpent his Time in mean Expe- 


| Hents and tormenting Suſpenſe, living for the 


greateſt Part in Fear of Proſecutions from his 
Creditors, and conſequently skulking in ob- 
ſcure Parts of the Town, of which he was 


no Stranger to the remoteſt Corners. But 


wherever he came his Addreſs ſecured him 
Friends, whom his Neceſſities ſoon alienated, 


o that he had perhaps a more numerous Ac- 


quaintance than any Man ever before attained, 
there being ſcarcely any Perſon eminent on any 
Account to whom he was not known, or 


| whoſe Character he was not in ſome (+48 


able to delineate. 
To the Acquiſition of this thrice "AY 


quaintance every Circumſtance” of his Life 
contributed. He excelled in the Arts of Con- 


verſation, and therefore willingly practiſed 
them: He had ſeldom any Home, or even 
a Lodging in which he could be private, and 


therefore was driven into public Houſes for 


the common Conyeniences of Life, and Sup- 
ports of Nature. He was always ready to 


| comply with eycry Invitation; having no Em- 


is ployment 
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- ployment to withhold him, and often no Mo- 
ney to provide for himſelf; and by dining 
with one Company, he never failed of obtain- 


ing an Introduction into another. f 

Thus diflipated was his Life, and thus ca- 
ſual his Subſiſtence; yet did not the Diſtraction 
of his Views hinder him from Reflection, nor 
the Uncertainty of his Condition depreſs his 
Gaiety. When he had wandered about with. 


out any fortunate Adventure, by which he 


was led into a Tavern, he ſometimes retired 
into the Fields, and was able to employ his 
Mind in Study to amuſe it with pleaſing Ima- 
ginations; and ſeldom appeared to be melans 


choly, but when ſome ſudden Misfortune . 1 


had juſt fallen upon him, and even then in a 


few Moments he would diſentangle himſelf 


from his Perplexity, adopt the Subject of Con- 
verſation, and apply his Mind wholly t to the 
Objects that others preſented to ii. 
This Life, unhappy as it may de alrea 
imagined, was yet imbitter d in 1738, wi 
new Calamities. The Death of the Queen 


deprived him of all the Proſpects of Prefer- 


ment with which he had ſo long entertained 


his I Imagination; : and as Sir Robert Walpole 


bad before given him Reaſon to believe that 
be never intended the Performance of his Pro- 


* miſe, 
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miſe, he was now abandoned again to For- 
tune. 
le was, however, at chat time, ſupported 
by a Friend; and as it was not his Cuſtom to 
look out for diſtant Calamities, or to feel any 
other Pain than that which forced itſelf upon 
his Senſes, he was not much aflited at his 
Loſs, and perhaps comforted himſelf that his 
Penſion would be now continued without th 
annual Tribute of a Panegyric. | 
Another Expectation contributed likewiſe 
1 | to ſu pport him; he had taken a Reſolution 
= to write a ſecond Tragedy upon the Story of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, in which he preſerved a 
© "few Lines of his former Play ; but madea to- 
| tal Alteration of the Plan, added new Inci- 
dents, and introduced new Characters; ſo that 
it was 2 new Tragedy, not a Revival of the 
former. 3 
Many of his Friends blamed him for not 
making Choice of another Subject; but in Vin- 1 
| 2 — of himſelf, he aſſerted, that it was not 5 
- eaſy to find a better; and that he thought it 
his Intereſt to extinguiſh the Memory of the 
firſt Tragedy, which he could only do by 
. writing one leſs defective upon the ſame Story; 
by which he ſhould entirely defeat the Artifice 
af the Bookſellers, who after the Death of any 


Author of Re — are always induſtrious 
; ta 
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to Fart kis Works, by nnjang his worſt Pro- 
ductions with his beſt. | 
In the Execution of this 3 however, 
be: proceeded but lowly, and probably only 
employed himſelf upon it when he could find 
no other Amuſement ; but he pleaſed himſelf 
with counting the Profits, and perhaps ima- 
gined, that the theatrical Reputation which 
he was about to acquire, would be equivalent 
to all that he had loſt by the Death of his Pa- 
tene. 2 

He did not in confidence of his approcehinig 
Riches negle& the Meaſures proper to ſecure 
theContinuance of his Penſion, though ſome of 


his Favourers thought him culpable for omit. - 


ting to write on her Death; but on her Birth- 
Day next Year he gave a Proof of the Solidity 
of his Judgment, and the Power of his Genius. 
le knew that the Track of Elegy had been 
ſo long beaten, that it was impoſſible to travel 
in it without treading in the Footſteps of thoſe 
who had gone before him ; and that therefore 
it was neceſlary, that he might diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf from the Herd of Encomiaſts, to find out 
ſome new Walk of funeral Panegyric. 
This difficult Taſk he performed in ſuch a 
Manner, that his Poem may be juſtly ranke4 
among the beſt Pieces that the Death of 
\ . has produced. By transferring the 
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Mention of her Death to her e he 
has formed a happy Combination of Topics, 
which any other Man would have thought | it 
very difficult to connect in one View, but 
which he has united in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Relation between them appears natural 3 
and it may be juſtly ſaid, that what no other 
Man would have thought on, — ap 
ſearcely 1 l for 2 2 Man to _— 

* To exhibit a Cine of the eue of this von 
the following Paſſages are ſelefted. 

Oft has the Muſe, on this diſtinguſh'd Dag 
. Tun'd to glad Harmony the vernal Lay; 

But, O lamented Change ! The Lay muſt flow | 
From grateful Rapture now to grateful Woe. - 
She, to this Day, who joyous Luſtre gave, 

Deſcends for ever to the ſilent Grave. 

| She born at once to charm us and to mend, 
Of human Race the Pattern and the Friend. 

And, thou, bright Princeſs ] feated now on 

Next one, the faireſt Daughter ofthe Sky, 

Whoſe warm-felt Love is to all 'Beings "= 

Thy Siſter Charity] next her thy Throne; 

See at thy Tomb the Virtues weeping lie! 

There in dumb Sorrow feem the Arts to die- 

So were the Sun o'er other Orbs to blaze, 

And from our World, like thee, withdraw his Rays, 
No more to viſit where he warm'd before, 

All Life muſt ceaſe, and Nature be no more. 
Vet ſhall the Mos a heav'nly Height eſſay, _ 
Beyond the Weakneſs mix'd with mortal Clay; 
Beyond the Loſs, which; tho' ſhe bleeds to ſee, 
N * 'd, the Loſs of hee; Fes 


Beyond 


— 
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The: Beauty of this peculiar Combination 
of Images is ſo maſterly, that it is ſufficient 


to ſet this Poem above Cenſure; and there- 


fore it is not neceſſary to mention many other 
delicate Touehes which may be found in it, 
and which would deſervedly - by adinired in 
any other Performance, 


To theſe Prooſs of his Genius may be added; ; 


from the ſame Poem, an Inſtance of his Prus 


dence, an Excellence for which he was not ſo 


often diſtinguiſhed, he does not forget'® to re- 


mind the King, in the moſt delicate and artful 


| 


Se of eee his Penſion. 
Wich 

„an ee ee oY 
Thy better Birth, thy firſt true natal Day; _ 

A Day, that ſees Thee born, beyond the Tomb, 
To endleſs Health, to Youth's eternal Bloom; 
Born to the mighty Dead, the Souls ſublime 

Oft ev'sy famous Age, and ev'ry Cline 
To Goodneſs fix d, by Truth's unvarying Laws. 
To hliſs that knows no Period, knows no Pauſe—-+- 
Save when thine Eye, from yonder pure _ 
— Shedsa ſoft Ray on this our . Scene. ; 


,® Dn one Look more | | Ah! See va, Conſort 
dear! 

With all Hearts, except his own, to Cheer 

Lo! ſtill he bids thy wonted Bounties flow 

To weeping Families of Worth and Woe. 


He ſtops all Tears, however fait they riſe, © Fu 
| Save thoſe that ſtill muſt fall from grateful Eyes: 

And ſpite of Griefs, that ſo uſurp his Mind, 

Still watches o'er the Welfare of Mankind. 


* 
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With regard to the Succeſs of this Ad- 
5 he was for ſome Time in Suſpenſe, but 
was in no great Degree ſollicitous about it, 
and continued his Labour upon his new Tra- 
gedy with great Tranquillity, till the Friend, 
who had for a conſiderable time ſupported 
him, removing his Family to another Place, 
took Occaſion to diſmiſs him. It then became 
neceſſary to enquire more diligently what was 
determined in his Affair, having Reaſon to 
ſuſpect that no great Favour was intended him, 
becauſe he had not received hir Penſion at the 
uſual Time. 
It iis ſaid, that he did not . thoſe Methods | 
of retrieving his Intereſt which were moſt likely 
to ſucceed ; and ſome of thoſe who were em- 
ployed in the Exchequer, cautioned him a- 
gainſt too much Violence in his Proceedings; 
but Mr Savage, who ſeldom regulated his 
Conduct by the Advice of others, gave way to 
his Paſſion, and demanded of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, at his Levee, the Reaſon of the Diſtinction 
that was made between him and the other 
' Penſioners of the Queen, with a Degree of 
Roughneſs, which perhaps determined him to 
withdraw what had been only delayed. 
Whatever was the Crime of which he was 
_ accuſed or ſuſpeted; and whatever Influence 
was employed againſt him, he received ſoon 
after 
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after an Account that took from him all Hopes 


of regaining this Penſion; and he had now no 
Proſpe& of Subſiſtence but from his Play, 
and he knew no Way of —_ for the Time 
required to finiſh it. 

So peculiar were the 10 of this Man, 


deprived of an Eſtate and Title by a particular 


Law, expoſed and abandoned by a Mother, de- 
frauded by a Mother of a Fortune which his 


Father had allotted him, he enter'd the World 
without a Friend; and though his Abilities 


forced themſetves into EReern and Reputation, 
he was never able to obtain any real Advan- 
tage, and whatever Proſpects aroſe, were 


always intercepted as he began to approach 
them. The King's Intentions in his Favour 


were fruſtrated; his Dedication to the Prince, 
Whoſe Generoſity on every other Occaſion was 
eminent, procured him no Reward ; Sir Rabert 
| Walpole, who valued himſelf upon keeping his 
Promiſe to others, broke it to him without 
Regret; and the Bounty of the Queen was, 


| after her Death, withdrawn from him, and 


Kee him only. 


Such were his Misfortunes, which yet be 5 


bore not only with Decency, but with Cheer- 


fulneſs, nor was his Gaiety clouded even by his 


laſt Diſappointment, though he was in a ſhort 


Time reduced to the loweſt Degree of Di- 


ſtreſs, 


1 
= 
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fireſa, and | often wanted both "PORE 
Food. At this Time he gave another Inſtance 
of the inſurmountable Obſtinacy of his Spirit; 
his Cloaths were worn out, and he received 
Notice that at a Coffee-Houſe ſome Cloaths 
and Linen were left for him; the Perſon 
who ſent them, did not, I believe, inform 
him to whom he was to be obliged, that he 
might ſpare the Perplexity of acknowledging 
the Benefit ; but though the Offer was ſo far 
generous, it was made with ſome Neglect of 
- Ceremonies, which Mr Savage ſo much re- 
ſented, that he refuſed the Preſent, and de- 
clined to enter the Houſe, till the Cloaths that 
had been defigned for him were taken away. 

His Diſtreſs was now publickly known, 
and his Friends, therefore, thought it proper 
to concert forme Meaſures for his Relief z and 
one of them wrote a Letter to him, in which 

he expreſſod his Concern for the miſerable 
withdrawing of bis Penfion ; and gave him 

Hopes that, in a ſhort Time, he ſhould find 
himſelf ſupplicd with a Competence, without 
any Dependence on thoſe little Creatures which 
abe are pleaſed to call the Great. 

The Scheme propaſed for this happy and 
independent Subſiſtence, was, that he ſhould 
ret ire into Males, and receive an Allowance 

ar fifty Pounds a Lear, to be raiſed by a Sub- 
3! ſcription, 
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ſcription, on which he was to live privately 5 


in a cheap Place, without aſpiring any more to 
Affluence, or having any farther Care of Re- 
putation. 

This Offer Mr Savage gladly accepted, tho 
with Intentions very different from thoſe of his 
Friends; for they propoſed, that he ſhould 
continue an Exile from London for ever, and 
ſpend all the remaining Part - of his Life 
at Swanſea; but he. deſigned only to take the 
Opportunity, which their Scheme offered him, 


_ of retreating for a ſhort Time, that he might 


prepare his Play for the Stage, and his other 
Works for the Preſs, and then to return to 
London to exhibit his Tragedy, and live 
upon the Profits of his own Labour. 
With regard to his Works, he propoſed very 
great Improvements, which would have re- 


quired much Time, or great Application ; and 
when he had finiſh'd them, he deſigned to do 


Juſtice to his Subſcribers, by publiſhing 
them according to his Propoſals. | 

As he was ready to entertain himſelf with 
future Pleaſures, he had planned out a Scheme 
of Life for the Country, of which he had no 
Knowledge but from Paſtorals and Songs, He 


imagined that he ſhould be tranſported to 


Scenes of flow'ry Felicity, like thoſe which one 


Poet has reflected to another, and had projected 


a per- 


— — — 
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a perpetual Round of innocent Pleaſures, of 
which he ſuſpected no Interruption from _ 


or Ignorance, or Brutality. 


With theſe Expectations he was 8 en. 
chanted, that when he was once gently: re- 
proach'd by a Friend for ſubmitting to live 
upon a Subſeription, and adviſed rather by 
a reſolute Exertion of his Abilities to ſupport 
himſelf, he could not bear to debar himſelf 
from the Happineſs which was to be found in 


nity of liſtening, without Intermiſſion, to the 
Melody of the Nightingale, which he believ'd 


was to be heard from every Bramble, and 


which he did not fail to mention as a very 


22 Part of the 1 pope of a Ty 


| Lite, 


While this Scheme was ripening, his 


Friends directed him to take a Lodging in 


the Liberties of the Fleet, chat he might be 
ſecure from his Creditors, and ſent him every 
Monday a Guinea, which he commonly ſpent 
before the next Morning, and truſted, after his 
uſual Manner, the remaining Part of the Week 


to the Bounty of Fortune. 


He now began very ſenſibly to feel the 
Miſeries of Dependence : Thoſe by whom he 
was to be ſupported, began to preſcribe to 


* wich an Air of Authority, which he 
| | knew 


I 


? 
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knew not how decently to reſent, nor patient 
ly to bear; and he ſoon difcovered, from the 
Conduct of moſt of his Subſcribers, that he 
was yet in the Hands of Little Creatures. 
Of the Inſolence that he was obliged to 
ſuffer, he gave many Inſtances, of which none 
appeared to raiſe his Indignation to a greater 
Height, than the Method which was taken 


of fur niſhing him with Cloaths. Inftead of 


conſulting him, and allowing him to ſend to 


a2 Taylor his Orders for what they thought 


proper to allow hi m, they propoſed to ſend 
for a Taylor to wks his Meaſure, and then 
to conſult how they ſhould equip him. 
This Treatment was not very delicate, nor 
was it fuch as Savege's Humanity would: 
have ſuggeſted to him on a like Occaſion ; but 
it had fcarcely deſerved Mention, had it not, 

by affecting him in an uncommon Degree, 

ſhewn the Peculiarity of his Character. Upon 
hearing the Deſign that was formed, he eame 
to the Lodging of a Friend with the moſt vio- 
lent Agonies of Rage; and being asked what 
it could be that gave him ſuch Diſturbance, 


he replied, with the utmoſt Vehemence of 


Indignation, That they had fent for a 


Taos to meaſure him.” 


How the Affair ended, was never enquired, 
for fear of renewing his Uneaſineſs. It is pro- 
; U 2 bable 


481 


bable that, upon Recollection, he ſubmitted 
with a good Grace to what he could not a- 


void, and that he diſcovered no 
where he had no Power. 


He was, however, not humbled to implicit 
and univerſal Compliance; for when the Gen- 
tleman, who had firſt informed him of the De- 
ſign to ſupport him by a Subſcription, at- 
tempted to procure a Reconciliation with the 
Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means be 
prevailed upon to com ply with the es 
that were propoſed. 3 

A Letter was written for him to Sir Nil- 
liam Lemon, to prevail upon him to interpoſe 
his good Offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in 
which he ſolicited Sir Villiam's Aſſiſtance, 
for a Man who really needed it as much as 


any Man could well do; and informed him 


that he was retiring for ever to a Place where 


be ſhould no more trouble his Relations, 


Friends, or Enemies; he confeſſed, that his 
Paſſion had bil aved him to ſome Conduct, 
with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for which he 


could not but heartily ask his Pardon; and 
as he imagined Lord TyrconnePs Paſſion might 
be yet ſo high, that he would not receive a 


Letter from him, begg'd that Sir William 
would endeavour to ſoften him; and expreſſed 


his 
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his Hopes, that he would comply with his 


Requeſt, and that /o ſmall a An would 


not harden his Heart againſt bim. 

That any Man ſhould preſume to dictate a 
Letter to him, was not very agreeable to 
Mr Savage; and therefore he was, before he 


had opened it, not much inclined to approve 


it. But when he read it, he found it con- 


tained Sentiments entirely oppoſite to his own, - 
and, as he aſſerted, to the Truth; and therefore 


inſtead of copying it, wrote .his Friend a 
Letter full of maſculine Reſentment, and 


warm Expoſtulations. He very juſtly ob- 
ſerved that the Style was too ſupplicatory, 


and the Repreſentation too abje&, and that 
he ought at leaſt to have made him complain 
with the Dignity of a Gentleman in Diſtreſs. 


He declared that he would not write the Pa- 
fragraph in which he was to ask Lord Tyrcon-: 
nel's Pardon; for he deſpiſed his Pardon, and 
therefore cont not heartily, and would not hypo- 
critically ast it. He remarked, that his Friend 
made a very unreaſonable Diſtinction between 
himſelf and him; for, ſays he, when you men- 
tion Men of high Rank in your own Character, 
they are thoſe little Creatures whom we are 


pleaſed to call the Great; but when you ad- 


dreſs them in mine, no Servility is ſufficiently 


humble. He then with great Propriety ex- 


plained 


j 

| 

- 
| 
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| 
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plained the ill-Conſequences might be expected 
from ſuch a Letter, which his Relations would 
print in their own Defence; and which would 
for ever be produced as a full Anfwer to all 
that he ſhould allege againſt them; for he 
always intended to publith a minute Account 
of the Treatment which he had received. 
It is to be remembered to the Honour of the 
Gentleman by whom this Letter was drawn 
op, that he yielded to Mr Savage's Reaſons, 
and agreed that it onght to be ſuppreſſed. _ 
Aſter many Alterations and Delays, a Sub- 
feription was at length raiſed, which did not 
amount to fifty Pounds a Year, though twenty 
were paid by one Gentleman; ſuch was the 
— of Mankind, that what had been 
done by a Player without Solicitation, could 
not now be effected by Application and In- 
tereſt; and Savage 120 a great Number to 

Court and 40 obey for a Penſion leſs than that 
which Mrs Olafeld paid him without exact- 
ing any Servilities. 

Mr Savage however was ſatisfied, and willing 
to retire, and was convinced that the Allow- 
ance, though ſcanty, would be more than 
fufficient for him, being now determined to 
commence a rigid Oeconomiſt, and to live ac- 
cording to the exacteſt Rules of Frugality; for 
. RY was in His Opinion more contemptible 
than 
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FOR Man, who, when he knew his Income; 
excecded it; and yet he confeſſed that In- 
ſtances of fuch Folly were too common, and 
lamented, that ſome Men were not to be 
| truſted with their own Money. IS 
Full of theſe ſalutary Reſolutions, by left 

| London, in July 1739, having taken Leave 
with great Tenderneſs of his Friends, and 

parted from the Author of this Narrative 
with Tears in his Eyes. He was furniſhed 
with fifteen Guineas, and informed, that they 
would be ſufficient, not only for the Expence 
of his Journey, but for his Support in Wales 
for ſome Time; and that there remained but 
title more of the firſt Collection. He promiſed 
a ſtrict Adherence to his Maximgof Parſimony, 
and went away in the Stage Coach; nor did 
his Friends expect to hear from him, till he 
informed them of his Arrival at Swanſea. * 
But when they leaſt expected, arrived a 
Letter dated the fourteenth Day after his 
Departure, in which he ſent them Word, that 
he was yet upon the Road, and without Mo. 
ney; and that he therefore could not proceed 
without a Remittance, They then ſent ' him 
all the Money that was in their Hands, with 
which he was enabled to reach Briſtol, from 

whence he was to go to Swanſea by Water. 

At Bri/tal he found an Embargo laid upon 


the Shipping, ſo that he could not 1 
ny 


_. Fa! 

| obtain a Paſhge and being therefore obliged 
to ſtay there ſome Time, he, with his uſual 
Felicity, ingratiated himſelf with many of the 
principal Inhabitants, was invited to their 
Houſes, diſtinguiſhed at their publick | 
Feaſts; and treated with a Regard that grati- 
fy'd his Vanity, and therefore cafily engaged 


his Affection. 


He began very early after hi Retirement 
to complain of the Conduct of his Friends in 
| London, and irritated many of them ſo much 
by his Letters, that they withdrew, however 
honourably, their Contributions; and it is be- 
lieved, that little more was paid him than 
the twenty Pounds a Year, which were allowed 
him by the Gentleman who propoſed the Sub- 
ſcription. | 

After ſome Stay at Br/tol, he retired to 
Swanſea, the Place originally propoſed for 
his Reſidence, where he lived about a Year, 
very much diflatisfied with the Diminution of 
his Salary, but contracted, as in other Places, 
Acquaintance with thoſe who were moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed in that Country, among whom he 
has celebrated Mr Powel and Mrs Jones, 
by ſome Verſes which he inſerted in the 
Gentleman's Magzine. 

Here he completed his Tragedy, of which | 
two 9 As were 1 when he left London, 


and 
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and was deſirous of coming to Town to bring 


it upon the Stage. This Deſign was very 


warmly oppoſed, and he was adviſed by his 


chief Bene factor to put it into the Hands of 


Mr. Thompſon and Mr Mallet, that it might 
be fitted for the Stage, and to allow. his 
Friends to receive the Profits, out of which 
an annual Penſion ſhould be paid him. 

This Propoſal he rejected with the . utmoſt 
Contempt. He was by no means convinced 
that the Judgment of thoſe to whom he was 
required t. to ſubmit, was ſuperior to his own. 
He was now determined, as he expreſſed it, 
to be 10 longer kept in Leading-ftrings, and 
had no elevated Idea of his Bounty, wha 
lag to penſion Bim out. of fe Fra of 

5 0wn Labours. 

He attempted j in Wales to promote. a Rubs 

ſcription. for his Works, and had once Hopes 
of Succeſs 3 but in a ſhort Time afterwards; 
formed a Reſolution of leaving that Part of 


the Country, to which he thought it not 


reaſonable to be confined, for the Gratifica+ 
tion of thoſe, who. having promiſed him a 
liberal Income, had no ſooner baniſhed him 
to a remote Corner, than they reduced his 
Allowance to a e ſenrpely. n. to the 
Neceſſities of Life. 

His Reſentment of this / adh 


in his own Opinion, g he had not deſer - 


aa ; ved, 
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ved, was ſuch that he broke off all Corre- 
ſpondence with moſt of his Contributors, and 
appeared to conſider them as Perſecutors and 
Oppreſſors, and in the latter Part of his Life 
declared, that their Conduct toward him, 
fince his Departure from London, had been 
Perfidiouſneſs improving on Perf oufneſs, 
and Inbumanity on Inhumanity. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that the Neceſſities 
of MrSavage did not ſome times incite him to 
fatirical Exaggerations of the Behaviour of 
thoſe by whom he thought himſelf reduced 
to them. But it muſt be granted, that the 
Diminution of his Allowance was a great 
' Hardſhip, and, that thoſe who withdrew their 
Subſcription from a Man, who, upon the 
Faith of their Promiſe, had gone into a Kind 
of Baniſhment, and abandoned all thoſe by 
whom he had been before relieved in his 
Diſtreſſes, will find it no eaſy Taſk to vindi- 
cate their Conduct. | 

It may be alleged, and, perhaps, juſtly, 
that he was petulant and contemptuous, that 
he more frequently reproached his Subſcri- 
bers for not giving him more, than thanked 
them for what he had received; but it is to be 
remembred, that this Conduct, — this is the 
worſt Charge that can be drawn up againſt 
him, did them no real Injury; and that it, 
—_— nw" bn to have deen pitied 

than 
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than reſented, at leaſt, the Reſentment that 
it might provoke ought to have been gene- 
rous and manly; Epithets which his Conduct 
will hardly deſerve, that ſtarves the Man 
whom he has perſuaded to put himſelf i into 
his Power. 

It might have been reaſonably demanded 
by Savage, that they ſhould, before they had 
taken away what they promiſed, have re- 
placed him in his former State, that they 
| ſhould have taken no Advantages from the 
Situation to which the Appearance of their 
Kindneſs had reduced him, and that he ſhould 
have been re-called to London, before he was 
abandoned. He might juſtly repreſent, that 
he ought to have been conſidered as a Lion 
in the Toils, and demand to be releaſed be- 
fore the Dogs ſhould be looſed upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to releaſe him- 
ſelf, and with an Intent to return to London, 
went to Briſtol, where a Repetition of the 
Kindneſs which he had formerly found, in- 
vited him to ſtay. He was not only careſſed 
and treated, but had a Collection made for 
him of about thirty Pounds, with which it 
had been happy if he had immediately de- 
parted for London; but his Negligence did 

not ſuffer him to conſider, that ſuch Proofs 
of Kindneſs were not often to be expected, 
and that this Ardour of Benevolence was, in 
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a great Degree, the Effect of N Kon, ip 
might, probably, be every Day 
and therefore he took no Care to 555 
| prove the happy Time, but was encouraged 
by one Favour to hope for another, till at 
length Generoſity was exhauſted, and Offi- 
ciouſneſs weatied, 

Another Part of his Miſcondue was: the 
Practice of prolonging his Viſits, to unſea- 
ſonable Hours, and diſconcerting all the Fa- 
milies into which he was admitted. This was 
an Error in a Place of Commerce, which all 
the Chartns of his Converſation could not com- 
penſate; for what Trader would purchaſe 
ſach airy Satisfaction by the Loſs of ſolid 
Gain, which muſt be the Conſequence of Mid- 
night Merriment, as thoſe Hours which were 
gained at Night, were generally loſt in the 
Morning | A 

Thus Mr Savage, after the Curioſity of 
the Inhabitants was gratified, found the Num- 
ber of his Friends daily decreaſing, perhaps 
without ſuſpecting for what Reaſon their 
Conduct was altered, for he ſtill continued 
to harraſs, with his nocturnal Intruſions, thoſe 
that yet countenanced him, and admitted 
him to their Houſes. | 
But he did not ſpend all the Time of his 

Reſidence at Briſtol, in Viſits or at Taverns; 


for he ſometimes returned to his Studies, and 
be- 
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began ſeveral conſiderable Deſigns. When * 


felt an Inclination to write, he always retired 
from the Knowledge of his Friends, and lay 
hid in an obſcure Part of the Sadutds, till he 
found himſelf again deſirous of Com pany, 
to which it is likely that Intervals of Ab- 
ſence made him more welcome. 5 
Ile was always full of his Deſign of x re- 
turning to London to bring his Tragedy upon 
the Stage; but having neglected to depart 
with the Money that was , raiſed for him, 
he could not afterwards procure a Sum ſuf. 
ficient to defray the Expences of his Jour- 
ney; nor, perhaps, would a freſh Supply have 
had any other Effect, than, by putting imme- 
diate Pleaſures in his Power” to have driven 
the Thoughts of his Journey out of his Mind, 
While he was thus ſpending the Day in con- 
triving a Scheme for the Morrow, Diſtreſs ſtole 
upon him by imperceptible Degrees. His Con- 
duct had already wearied ſome of thoſe w 
were at firſt cnamoured of his Converſation ; ; 
but he might, perhaps, ſtill have devolved 
to others, TR he might have entertained 
with equal Succeſs, had not the Decay of his 
Cloaths made it no longer confiſtent with 
their Vanity to admit him to their Tables, or 
to aſſociate with him in publick Places, He 
now began to find every Man from home at 


whoſe Houſe he called; and was, therefore, 
1 | * 
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no lon ger able to procure the Neceſſaries of 


Life, but wandered about the Town lighted 


and neglected, in queſt of a Dinner, which he 
did not always obtain. | 
To complete his Miſery, be was Ah 


by the Officers for ſmall Debts which he had 


contracted; and was, therefore, obliged to 
withdraw * the ſmall 1 of Friends 
from whom he had ſtill Reaſon to hope for 
Favours. His Cuſtom was to lie in Bed the 
greateſt Part of the Day, and to go out in 


the Dark with the utmoſt Privacy, and after 


having paid his Viſit, return again before 


Morning to his Lodging, which was in the 
Garret of an obſcure Inn. 


Being thus excluded on one hand, and con- 


Kd on the other, he ſuffered the utmoſt 


Extremities of Poverty, and often faſted fo 
long that he was ſeized with Faintneſs, and 


had loſt his Appetite, not being able to bear 


the Smell of Meat, 'till the Action of his 
Stomach was reſtored by a Cordial. 
In this Diſtreſs he received a Remittance 


of fifty Pounds from London, with which he 
provided himſelf a decent Coat, and determi- 


ned to go to London, but unhappily ſpent 
his Money at a favourite Tavern. Thus was 


he again confined to Briſtol, where he was 
every Day hunted by Bailiffs. In this Exi- 


gence | he once more found a Friend, who 
„„ Babs i TY  Bbh os 0 $467 dx20 | Ps. 3 thel- | 


1 
ſheltered him in his Houſe, though at the uſual 
Inconveniences with which his Company was 
attended ; for he could neither be perſuaded 
to go to bed in the N icht, nor to riſe i in 
the Day. 480 * 

I is obſervable, that! in theſe various Scenes 
of Miſery, he was always diſengaged and 
cheerful ; he at ſome Times perſued his Studies, 
and at others continued or enlarged his epiſto- 
lary Correſpondence, nor was he ever ſo far 
dejected as to endeavour to procure an Encreaſe 
of his Allowance, by any other Methods 
than Accuſations and Reproaches. 

He had now no longer any Hopes of As- | 
ſiſtance from his Friends at Briſtol, who as 
Merchants, and by Conſequence ſufficiently 
ſtudious of Profit, cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
look'd with much Compaſſion upon Negli- 
gence and Extravagance, or to think any Ex- 
cellence equivalent to a Fault of ſuch Conſe- 

) | quence as Neglect of Oeconomy. It is natural 
to imagine, that many ofthoſe who would have 
relieved his real Wants, were diſcouraged from 
the Exertion of their Benevolence, by Obſerva- 
tion of the Uſe which was made of their Fa- 

. Conviction that Relief would only 
momentary, and that the ſame Neceſſity 

. mow quickly return. 
At laſt he quitted the Houſe of his Friend, 
and returned to his Lodging at the Inn, ſtill in- 


tending 


Fo 
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kg to {et out. in a few Days for Londen 3 
but on the tenth of January 1742-3, having 
been at Supper with two of his Friends, 
he was at his Return to bis Lodgings arreſted 
for a Debt of about eight Pounds, which he 
owed at a. Coffee - Houſe, and conducted to 
the Houſe of a Sheriff's Officer. The Acœount 
which he gives. of this Misfortune i ina Lets. 
ter to one of the Gentlemen, with whom he 
WM pps, , 1 too remarkable to. be Site 
te 

"Oe It was. not a little 7 "LRN for me, 
ec that T ſpent yeſterday” s/Evyening with you; 
* becauſe the Hour hindered me from enter- 
” ing on my PEW Lodging ; however, I have 
e now gat one; but ſuch an one, 151 be- 
_ * lieve Nobody would chuſe. x 

I was arteſted at the Suit of Mrs Read, 
": juſt as I was going up Stairs to Bed, at 
« Mr Bowyes” s; but taken in ſo private a 
* Manner, that 1 believe Nobody at the 
« White Lyon is appriſed of it. Tho' I let 
« the Officers know the Strength ( or rather 
e Weakneſs of my Pocket } yet they treated 
<« me with the utmoſt Civility, and even when 
« they conducted me to Confinement, 'twas in 
& ſuch a Manner, that -I verily believe I could 
have eſcaped, which I would rather be 
* ruined. than have done; notwithſtanding 
the whole Amount of my Finances was but 
- three Pence „ — 7 
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ce In the firſt Place I muſt inſiſt; that you 
« will induſtriouſly conceal this from Mrs 


© 8 ,s; becauſe I would not have her 


« good Nature ſuffer that Pain, which, I 
ce know, ſhe __ de e feel on this Oc- 
cc caſion. Nin 

Next I conjure you; YOu Sir; 1 we 
« Ties of Friendſhip, by no means to have 
* one uneaſy Thought on my Account; but 
ce to have the ſame Pleaſantry of Countenance, 
<« and unruffled Serenity of Mind, which 
<< (God be praiſed I) I have in this, and have 
had in a much ſeverer Calamity. Further- 
more, I charge you, if you value my Friend- 
< ſhip as truly as I do yours, not to utter, or 
< even harbour the leaſt Reſentment againſt 
Mrs Read. I believe ſhe has ruin d me, 
but I freely forgive her; and (tho“ I will 


*© never more have any Intimacy with her) 


e would, at a due Diſtance, rather do her an 
e Act of good than ill Will. Laſtly, (par- 
don the Expreſſion) I abſolutely commund 
«© you not to offer me any pecuniary Aſſiſt- 
ance, nor to. attempt getting me any from 
* any one of your Friends. At another Time, or 
« on any other Occaſion, you may, dear 
& Friend, be well aſſured, I would rather 


etc yrite to you in the ſubmiſſive Stile of a Re- 


E than chat of a eee C enimaiid. 
14 F: halt 'F *How- 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 
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: 5 However, that my truly valuable Friend 


& may nat think I am too proud to aſłk a Fa- 
1 vour, let me entreat you to let me have 
f your Boy to attend ine for this Day; not 


. 1 Sake of ſaving me the Expence 


ce of Porters, but for the Delivery of ſome 
Letters to People whoſe Names I would 
<-n6t haue known td Strangers. 
Ihe civil Treatment I have thus fit 
<,-metfeom thoſe, hoſe Priſoner Pam, makes 
+. me thankful: to tlie Almighty, that tho 
4 He has thought fit to viſit me (on my 
“ Birth- night) with: Affliction; yet (ſuch is 
66 his great Goodneſt ) my Affliction is not 


1 2 without alleviating Cirdumſtances. I mur- 


„ mur not, but ani all Reſignation n to the 
te divine Mill. As to-dhe World, I hope 
PP that I ſhall be endued by Heaven with 


e that Preſence of Mind, that ſerene Dignity 


£ in Misfortune, that conſtitutes the Cha- 
0 racter of a true'/Nobleman ; a Dignity far 
* beyond that of Cronets ;"a Nobiliey ariſing 
from the juſt Principles of Philoſophy. 
* refined and exalted by thoſe of | Chriſtianity. 
10 He:continned five Days at the "Officer's, in 
Hopes that he ſhould be able to procure 
Bail, and avoid the Neceſſity of going to Pri- 
Fon, © The State in which he paſſed his Time, 
and the Treatment vchich he received, are 
very [juſtly 5 by him in a Letter 
which 
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which he wrote to a Friend; The whole 
“ Day, /ays be, has been employed in vari- 
e ous People's filling my Head with their 
te fooliſh chimerical CIS which has ob- 
te liged me coolly (as far as Nature will ad- 
te mit) to digeſt, and accommodate myſelf to, 
every different Perſon's Way of thinking; 
* hurried from one wild Syſtem to another, 
ce *till it has quite made a Chaos of my Ima- 
* gination, and nothing done— 'promiſed— 
* diſappointed—Order'd to ſend, every Hour, 
* from one art of * Town to the o- 
te ther,” — * 
When his Friends, WY had hitherto ca- 
reſſed and applauded, found that to give 
Bail and pay the Debt was the ſame, they 
all refuſed to preſerve him from a Priſon, at 
the Expence of eight Pounds; and therefore 
_ © after having been for ſome Time at the Of- 
_  fiter's Houſe, at an immenſe Eupence, as he 
obſerves in his Letter, he was at 1 re- 
moved to Næugate. 
This Expence he was eriabled to N 
| — Generolity of Mr Naſh at Bab, who 
upon receiving from him an Account of his 
Condition, immediatly ſent him five Gui- 
neas, and promiſed to promote his mo 6 
tion at Bath, with all his Intereſt, 
By his Removal to Newgate, he e 
at leaſt a Freedom from Suſpenſe, * Reſt 
2 «© from 
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from che diſturbing Viciſſitudes of Hope and 


Diſappointment; he now found that his 


Friends were only Companions, ho were wil- 
ling to ſhare his Gaiety, but not to partake 


'of his Misfortunes; andtherefore he no 2 


expected any Aſſiſtance from them. 
It muſt however be obſerved of one Gen- 


tleman, that he offered to releaſe him by pay- 


ing the Debt, but that Mr Savage would not 
conſent, I ſuppoſe, becauſe he thought he 


had been before too burthenſome to him. 


He was offered by ſome of his Friends, 
that a Collection ſhould be made for his En- 


largement, but he treated the Propoſal, and 


declared *, that be ſhould again treat it, with 
Diſdain. As to writing any mendicant Let- 
ters, he had too bigh a Spirit, and deter- 
mined only to write to ſome Auer of State, 


to try to regain his Penſion. 


He continued to complain + of thoſe * 
had ſent him into the Country, and objected 


to them that he had 1% the Profits of bis 
Play, which had been | finiſhed three Years; 


and in another Letter, declares his Reſolution 
to publiſh a Pamphlet, that the World 


might 
ur how he bad been uſed. 
This Pamphlet was never written, * be 


3 in a "_y pot Time recover'd his uſual Tran 


„ 1 | aeg, 


| 1 2 In; a Letter after his Confinement. © 
* 1 Letter Jan. 15. 8 


| quillity; and Te". applied himſelf to 
more inoffenſive Studies. He indeed ſteadily 
declared, that he was promiſed an yearly Al- 
| lowance of fifty Pounds, and never received 
half the Sum; but he ſeemed to reſign him-" 
elf to that as well as to other Misfoftunes, 
and loſe the Remembrance of it in his Amuſe- 
ments and Employments. 

The Chearfulneſs with which he bore his 
Confinement, appears from the following Let- 
ter, which he wrote, Jan. zoth, to one of his 
Friends in London. | 
I Nov write to you from my Confenncats 

1 in Newgate, where J have been ever ſince 
Monday laſt was Sev'n-night; and where I 
enjoy — with much more Tranquillity ' 
than J have known for upwards of a twelve- 
month paſt ; having a Room entirely to my- 
ſelf, and perſuing the Amuſement of my 
poetical Studies, uninterrupted, and agreeable 
to my Mind. I thank the Almighty, Lam 
nc all collected in myſelf; and tho' my Per- 
ſon is in Confinement, my Mind can expa- 
tiate on ample and uſeful Subjects, with all 
the Freedom imaginable. I am now more 
converſant with the Nine than ever; and if, 
inſtead of a Newgate Bird, I may be al- 


9 low ed to be a Bird of the Muſes, 1 aſſure 


you, Sir, I ſing very freely in my Cage; 
ſometimes indeed in the plaintive Notes of 
7. 5 the 


1: %p 
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the Nightingele; but, at others, in the 
— oo | 


In Aicher Letter he Ms * he 
ranges from one Subject to another, without 
_ confining himſelf to any particular Taſk, and 
that he was employed one Week upon one 
Attempt, and the next upon another 
Surely the Fortitude of this Man. deſerves, 
at leaſt; to be mentioned with Applauſe ; and 
whatever Faults may be imputed to him, the 
© Virtue of «ſuffering well cannot be denied 
him. The two Powers which, in the Opinion 
of Epictetus, conſtitute a ' wiſe Man, are 
thoſe of bearing and forbearing, which can- 
not indeed be affirmed: to have been equally 
paaſſeſſed by Savage, but it was too manifeſt 
that the Want of one obliged him very Fre- 
quently to practiſe the other.. b 
He was treated by Mr Dagg, the Keeper | 
of the Priſon, with great Humanity; was 
ſupported by him at his own Table without 
any Certainty of Recompence, had a Room 
to himſelf, to which he could at any Time 
retire from all Diſturbance, was allowed to 
ſtand at the Door of the Priſon, and ſome- 
times taken out into the Fields; ſo that he 
ſuffered fewer Hardſhips in the Priſon, than 
he had been accuſtomed to ee in the 
_—_— part of his Life, 


The Keeper did not. . his Henevo- | 


lence to a gentle Execution of his Office, 
but made ſome Overtures to the Gredigor 
for his Releaſe, tho' without Effect; and en- 
tinued, during the whole Time of his Im- 
priſonment, to treat him with the utmoſt Ten- 
derneſs and Owility, 7. 

Virtue is tindoubtedly'moft lau Able in RIA 
Stats Wich makes it moſt difficult; and the re- 
fortthe Humanity of a Goaler really de- 
ſerves this public Atteſtation; and the Man 
| whoſe Heart has not been hardened by ſuch 
an Employment, may be juſtly propoſed as a 
Pattern of Benevolence. If an 1 ſcription 
was once engraved to the honeſt Toll-gatherer, 
leſs Honours  onght not Wn be paid | to + the ten- 
4 Goalkr. 1 5 

Mr ' Savage very e AOTEY received 
Viſits, and ſometimes Preſents from His Ac- 

uajntances, but they did not amount to a 
Subliftciice. for the greater Part of which he 
was indebted to the Generoſſty of this Keeper ; ; 


but theſeFavours, however they might endear 


to him the particular Perſons from whom' he 
received them, were very far from impreſſing 
upon his Mind any advantageous Ideas of 


the People of Brio; and therefore he 
thought he could not more properly employ 


Hhimſelf in Priſon, than in ie che follow- 
ing Pocm, 


"OP e 


be intended to Ow" to it, 5 
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| LONDON and BRISTOL * del —_ 
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"T W O Sea- port Cities mark Britannia's 


Fame, 


And theſe from Commerce different Honour 


claim. 
What different Honours ſhall the Muſes pay, 


While one inſpires and one untunes the Lay? 


Now. ſilver Vs bright'ning flows along, 
Echoing from Oxfird: 8 Shore each claſſic 
Song; | 


Then weds with T, a 5 and theſe, 0 Londen, 


ſee 


Swelling with nayal ! Pride, the Pride of Thee! 
Wide, deep, e Thames med fing 


glides, ay 
And bots thy Wealth on md majeſtic Tides. 
Thy Ships, with glided Palaces that vie, 
In glitt'ring Pomp, f Atrike wond ring Ching $ 
Eye; 


And thence returning b bear, in ſplendid State, 
To. Britain s Merchants, India's 1 10 


Freight. 


India, her Treaſures from her we 1 Shores, 
Due at thy Feet, a willing Tribute pours; 


Thy warring Navies diſtant Nations awe, 


And bid the World had thy righteous Law. 


Thus 


The Author prefer d this Title to that of 10. 
and Briſtol compared; which, when he began the Piece, 


"> of 
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Thus ſhine thy manly Sons of lib'ral Mind; 
Thy Change deep-buſied, yet as Courts re- 
find; 
Councils like Senates that wh Debate, | 
With fluent Eloquence, and Reaſon'sWeight 4 
Whoſe Patriot Virtue, lawleſs Pow'r con- 
trouls; 
Their Britiſh emulating Roman Souls. 
Of theſe the worthieſt ſtill ſelected ſtand, 
Still lead the Senate, and ſtill fave the Land. 
Social, not ſelfiſh, here, O Learning, trace 
* Friends, the LOVER of all human . 


In a dark Bottom funk, O Briftol, now, 
With native Malice lift thy low' ring Brow |! . 
Then as ſome. Hell- born Sprite, in mortal 

_. Guiſe, 
Borrows the Shape of Goodneſs and belies, 
All fair, all a to yon proud Hall invite, 
To feaſt all Strangers ape an Air polite ! 
From Cambria drain'd, or England weſtern 
: Coalt * 
Not elegant yet coſtly Banquets boaſt! | 
Revere, or ſeem the Stranger to revere ; i 
Praiſe, fawn, profeſs, be all things but ſincere; 
Inſidious now, our boſom Secrets ſteal, 
And theſe with ſly ſarcaſtic Sneer reveal. 
Preſent we meet thy 1 treach rous 
| Smiles; 


| The harmleſs Abſent Aill thy Sneer reviles,; 
| * duch 


Such as in Thee all Parts ſuperior find 
The Sneer that marks the * and Knave 
combin'd, 

When melting Pity wou'd afford Relief. 

The ruthleſs Sneer, that Inſult adds to Grief. 

What Friendſhip can'ft thou Ort what 

Honours claim ? 
To thee each Stranger owes an __ Name, 
What Smiles thy Sons muſt 1 in their ard ex- 
cite! 

Thy Sons, to whom all Diſcord is Delight; 

From whom eternal mutual Railing flows; 

| Who in each others Crimes their own . . 
Thy Sons, tho crafty, deaf to Wiſdom" $ 
nn. 

Deſpiſing alt Men, 4 deſpis'd by all: 

Sons, . while thy Clitts a ditch-like River 

__ baves, 
Rude as thy Rocks, and muddy as | thy 
Waves; 

Ofrbebghe as narrow, as sof Words immenſe; ; 

As full of Turbulence, as void of Senſe. 

Thee, Thee what Senatorial Souls adorn ob 

Thy Natives ſure wou 4 * a Senates 8 

8 5 

Do Strangers deign e ſerve Thee? # what 

| 22 their Praller 

Their gen 'rous Services thy Murmurs raiſe. 

W hat Fiend malign, that o'erthy Air preſides, 

Around from Breaſt to. Breaſt inherent glides, 

And, 
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And, as he glides, there ſcatters in a Trice 
The lurking Seeds of ev'ry rank Device ? 


Let foreign Youths to thy Indentures run! | 


Each, each will prove, in thy adopted Son, 


Proud, pert and dull Tho brilliant once 


: from Schools, 

Will ſcornall Learning's as all Virtue's Rules; 

And, tho' by Nature rien, honeſt, 
brave, 


Turn a fly, ſelfiſh, ſimp'ring; ſharpiackrana. 


Boaſt petty Courts, where ſtead of fluent 
Eaſe; 
Of cited Precedents, and learned Pleas; 
Stead of ſage Counſel in the dubious Cauſe, 
Attorneys, chatt'ring wild, bu WIN; the 
Laws. 
So ſhameleſs dn Who Doctors Rights 
„% mae, 
Of Jargon and of Poiſon form a Trade. 
So canting Coblers, while from Tubs W 
3 1 | 
Buffoon the Goſpel they pretend to preach. 
Boaft petty Courts, whence. RUNS new Ri- 
gour draw, * 
Unknown to Nature's and to Statute Law ; 
- Quirks that explain all ſaving Rights away, 


To give th' Attorney and USE Catch-poll 
Prey. 


Z 2 | Is 
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11 
Is there where Law too rig rous may de- 
„ xandr 
Or Charity her kindly Hand extend? 
Thy Courts, that ſhut when Pity wou'd re- 
dreſs, a 
Spontaneous open to inflict Diſtreſs. 
Try Miſdemeanours !—-all thy Wiles em- 
A. --- 
Not to chaſtiſe th Offender but dafibor. 
Bid the large lawleſs Fine his Fate foretell; 
Bid it beyond his Crime and Fortune ſwell. 
Curt off from Service due to kindred Blood, 
To private Welfare and to public Good, 
Pitied by all, but thee, he ſentenc'd lies; 
Impriſon'd languiſhes, impriſon'd dies, 


S * * * „% „ * * * * #% 
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; Boaſt ſwarming Veſiels whoſe Plebeian 
State 

"Os not to Merchants but Mechanics 

Exrcight.... 4, * 

1 Boaſt nought but Pedlar Fleets—In War's 

Alarms, 


* to wh 4 as unknown to Arms 


Boaſt 
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Boaſt thy baſe * Tolſey, and thy turn-ſpit 
Dogs; 
Thy + Halher's Horſes, and thy kumanblops; 5 
Upſtarts and Muſhrooms, proud, en 
Hearts; | 
Thou Blank of Sciences Thou Dearth of 
| Aks1.--: 
Such Foes as Learning once was doom'd to 
ſee; 


Hun, Goths and J. andals were but Types 
of Thee. 


Proceed, great Briſtol, in N 
Mays, 
And let one Juſtice heighten yet thy Praiſe; 
Still ſpare the Catamite, and drinn the 
Whore, 
And be white” er Gomorrab was is 


When he bad brought this Poem to its 
preſent State, which, without conſidering the 
Chaſm, is not perfect, he wrote to London an 
Account of his Deſign, and informed his 
Friend, that he was determined to print it 
with his Name; but enjoined him not to 

11 com- 


* A Place where the Merchants uſed to meet to tranſadt 
their Affairs before the Exchange was erected. See Gen- 
tleman s Magazine. Vol. xiii. p. 496. | 

+ Halliers are the Perſons who drive or own the 
dledges, which are here uſed inſtead of Carts. 
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communicate his Intention to his Brz/to/ 


<quaintance. The Gentleman ſurpriſed at his 
Reſolution; endeavoured to diſſuade him from 
publiſhing it, atleaſt from prefixing his Name; 
and declared, that he cots not reconcile the 


| Injunction of Secrecy with his Reſolution to 


own it at its firſt Appearance. | To this Mr 
Savage returned an Anſwer agreeable to his 
Character in the following Terms. 

I received yours this Morning, and not 
de without a little Surprize at the Contents. 


To anſwer a Queſtion with a Queſtion, 


« you ask me concerning London and Briſtol, 
« Why will I add delineated ? Why did Mr 
0 Woolaſton add the ſame Word to his Reli- 
“gion of Nature? I ſuppoſe that it was 
* his Will and Pleaſure to add it in his Caſe ; 

< and it is mine todo ſo in my Own. You 
< are pleaſed to tell me, that you underſtand 
not why Secrecy is injoined, and yet I in- 
e tend to ſet my Name to it. My Anſwer 
« 15—I have my private Reaſons ; which I 
am not obliged to explain to any One. 
“ You doubt, my Friend Mr S... — 


would not approve of it—And what is it 
to me whether he does or not? Do you 


why imagine, that Mr S— — 1 is to dictate to 


* me? If any Man, who calls himſelf my 


cc Friend, . ſhould aſſume ſuch an Air, I 


% would W pee at his F "Txcwaſhih » with. Con- 


"Ker pt. 


| EE, 2 
© tempt, You fay, I ſeem to think fo by not 
ce letting him know it—And ſuppoſe I do, 
* what then? Perhaps I can give Reaſons 
* for that Difapprobation, very foreign from 
* what you would imagine. You go on in 
ce faying, ſuppoſe, I ſhould not put my Name 
* to it My Anſwer is, that I will not ſup- 
“ poſe any ſuch Thing, being determined to 
* the contrary; neither, Sir, would I have 
* you ſuppoſe, that I applied to you for 
Want of another Preſs: Nor would F 
have you imagine, that I owe Mr S—— 
«© Obligations which I do not.” 2} 

- Such was hisImprudence, and ſuch his ob- 
ſtinate Adherence to his own Reſolutions, 
however abſurd. A Priſoner ! ſupported by 
Charity! and, whatever Inſults he might 
have received during the latter Part of his 
Stay in Briſtol, once careſſed, eſteemed, and 
preſented with a liberal Collection, he could 
| forget on a ſudden his Danger, and his Obliga- 
tions, to gratify the Petulance of his Wit, or 
the Eagerneſs of his Reſentment, and pub! 
liſh a Satire by which he might reaſonably 
expect, that he ſhould alienate thoſe who 
then ſupported him, and provoke thoſe whom 
| he could neither reſiſt nor eſcape. 

This Reſolution, from the Execution of 
which, it is probable, that only his Death 
could have hindered him, is ſufficient to ſhew 

* how 
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how much he diſregarded all Conſiderations 
that oppoſed his preſent Paſſions, ' and how 
_ readily he hazarded all future Advantages for 
any imtnediate | Gratifications. Whatever 
was his predominant Inclination, neither 
Hope nor Fear hinder'd him from comply- 
ing with it, nor had Oppoſition any other 
Effect than to heighten his Ardour, and irri- 
tate his Vehemence. 


: " = 


This Performance was e laid aside, 
white he was employed in ſolieitingAſſiſtances 
from ſeveral great Perſons z and one Interrup- 
tion ſucceeding another hinder'd him from 
ſupplying the Chaſm, and perhaps from re- 
touching the other Parts, which he can 
hardly be imagined to have finiſhed, in his 
own Opinion z for it is very unequal, and ſome 
of the Lines are rather inſerted to rhyme. to 
others than to ſupport or improve the Senſe z 
but the firſt and laſt Parts are worked up 
with great Spirit and Elegance. ok te: 
His Time was ſpent in the Priſon for the 
woſt part in Study, or in receiving Viſits; 
but ſometimes he deſcended to lower Amuſe« 
ments, and diverted himſelf in the Kitchen 
with the Converſation of the Criminals ; for it 
was not pleafing to him to be much without 
Company, and though he was very capable 
of a judicious Choice, he was often contented 
with the. firſt: that offered ; for this he was 


ſome- 


8 11 77 J. | 
metimes reproved by his end who found: 
him — with Felons; but the Re- 
proof Was on that as on other Occaſions: 
thrown away; he coritinued to gratify him 
ſelf, and to ſet WA little Value on the: Ops; 
nion of others... e | 

But here, as in n every 2 eerie of his | 
1 he made uſe of ſuch Opportunities as 
occurr'd of benefiting thoſe who were more 
miſerable than himſelf, and was always ready 
to perform any Offices 9. r to i 
fellow. P riſoners. 211 5Y 

He had now ca 5 tains 
with any of his Subſcribers except one, wWho 
yet continued to remit. him the twenty 
Pounds a Vear which he had promiſed him, * 
and by whom it was expected, that he would 

haye been in a very ſhort Time enlarged, 
becauſe he had directed the Keeper e 
after the State of his Debtss. 

However he took care to enter his Nan 
according to the Forms of the Court, that 

the Creditor might be obliged to make him 
ſome Allowance, if he was continued a Priſo- 
ner, and when on that Occafion he appeared 
in the Hall was treated with. "uy tenſe; 
Reſpect. 

But the ee — the City was Aeg 
wards raiſed by ſome Accounts that had been 
e the Satire, and he was informed that 

„ ſome 


— 


— IE ——_——_ — . ITT 
8 . 4 ” 
* id * 
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ſome ofthe Merchants intended to pay „ 


Allowance which the Law required, and to 


detain him Priſoner at their own Expence: 
Fhis he treated as an empty: Menace, and 
perhaps might Have Raſten'd the Publication, 
only to ſhew how much he was ſuperior to 
their Inſults, had not al His Schemes been 
ſaddenly: : deſtroyed a 
When: he bende Monthe-in Priſon- M 


"thing one of his Friends, in whoſe- 


Kindneſs he had the greateſt. Confidence; and 
on whoſe Aſſiſtance he chiefty depended a 


Letter that contained a Charge of very a- 
trocious Ingratitude, 'drawn up in ſueh Terms 
as ſudden Reſentment dictated. Mir Savage 


returned a very ſolemn: Proteſtation - of his 


Innocence, but however appeared much di- 


ATDecC at the Accuſation. Some * 


Some Days after 


| wards he. Was ſeizedl with a Pain in His Back 
and Side, which as it was not violent was not 


ſuſpected to be dangerous; but growing dai- 


ly more languid and dejected, on the 2 5th of 


July he confined himſelf to his Room, and a 


Fever ſeized his Spirits. The Symptoms. gro- 


every. Day more formidable, but his Condi- 
tion did not enable Him to procure. any. Aſ- 
ſiſtance. The laſt Time that the Keeper ſaw/ 


him vas on July the Iſtʒ when Savage ſceing 


Gs Bed-lide ſaid, with an uncommon 
Io 1 . e 70. fo £6: 


1h 
f you, Hr; but aſter A Pauſe moved. his Hane 
in a melancholy Manner, and finding himſelf 
unable to rerollect what he was going to 
communicate, ſaid J gone. The Keeper 

ſoon after leſt him, and the next Morning 
he died. He was buried in the Church-Vard 


of St Peter, at the Expence of the Keeper. 
Such were the Life and Death of Richard 


Savage, a Man equally diſtinguiſhed by his 
Virtues and Vices, and at once remarkable 
for his Weakneſſes and Abilities. 
| He was of a middle Stature, of. a thin 
Habit of Body, a long Viſage, coarſe Fea- 
tures, and melancholy Aſpect; of a grave and. 
manly Deportment, a ſolemnDignity of Mien; 
but which upon a nearer Acquaintance ſoſt- 


ened into an engaging Eaſineſs of Manners. 5 


His Walk was flow, and his Voice tremulous 


and mournful. He was eaſily excited to Smiles, 


but very ſeldom provoked to Laughter. 
His Mind was in an uncommon Degree vi- 
gorous and active. His 1 udgment was ac- 
curate, his Apprehenſion quick, and his Me- 
mory ſo tenacious, that he was frequently ob- 
ſerved to know what be had learned from 
others in a ſhort Time better than thoſe by 
whom he was informed, and eduld frequently 
recollect Incidents, with all their Combination 
of Circumſtances, which few would have re- 
. at the preſent Time; but which the 
n Quick. 
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Quickneh of his Apprehenſion impreſſed up- 


on him. He had the peculiar Felicity, that 
his Attention never deſerted him; he was 


preſent to every Object, and regard ful of the 
moſt trifling Occurrences. He had the Art 
of eſcaping from his own Reflections, and 
accommodating himſelf to every new Scene. 

To this Quality i is to be imputed the Ex- 
tent of his Knowledge, compared with the 
fmall Time which he ſpent in viſible Endea- 
vours to acquire it. He mingled in curſory 
Converſation with the ſame Steadineſs of At- 
tention as others apply to à Lecture, and, a- 
midſt the Appearance of thoughtleſs Gayety, 
loſt no new Idea that was ftarted, nor any 


Hint that could be improved. He had therefore 
made in Coffee-Houſes the fame Proficiency as 


others i in Studies; and it is remarkable, that 
the Writings of a Man of little Education, 


and little Reading, have an Air of Learning 


ſcarcely to be found in any other Performan- 
ces, but which perhaps as often obſcures as 


> embelliſhes them. 


- His Judgment was eminently exact, both 
with regard to Writings and to Men. The 
Knowledge of Life was indeed his chief At- 


| tainment, and it is not without ſome Satisfa- 
Qtion, that I can produce the Suffrage of Savage 


in favour of human Nature, of which he ne. 
ver appeared to entertain ſuch odious Ideas, 


as 


4 
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as ſome, Who perhaps had neither his Judg- 
ment nor Experience, have publiſhed,” either 


in Oſtentation of their Sagacity, Vindication 


of their Crimes, or COLE of their Mas 
Her N 


bim for Converſation, of which he knew how 
to practiſe all the Graces. He was never ve- 
hement or loud, but at once modeſt and eaſy, 
open and reſpectful; his Language was vi- 
vacious and elegant, and equally happy - up- 
on grave or humorous Subjects. He wWas 
generally cenſured for not knowing when to 
_ retire, but that was not the. Defect of his 
Judgment, but of his Fortune; when he left 
his Company, he was frequently to ſpend the 


remaining Part of the Night 'in the Street, 
or at leaſt was abandoned to gloomy Reflecti- ; 
ons, which it is not ſtrange that he delayed 
as long as he could, and ſometimes for- 


got that he gaye 80850 Fin to avoid it bim- 
ſelf. | 


Tt cannot be faid, that he 15 Uſe *. his Tos 


Abilities for the Direction of his own Con- 
duct; an-irregular and diſſipated Manner of, 
Life had made him the Slave of every Paſſion 
that happened to be excited by the Preſence 
of its Object, and that Slavery to his Paſſi- 
ons reciprocally produced a Life irregular and 
diffipated, He was not Maſter of his own 
1 9 Motions, 


His Method of Life particalicly' qualified 
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Motions, nor could promile any thing for 
the next Day. 

With regard to his Occonomy, ade 
can be added to the Relation of his Life: he 
appeared to think himſelf born to be ſup- 

ported: by others, and diſpenſed from all Ne- 
ceſſity of providing for himſelf; he therefore 
never proſecuted any Scheme of Advantage, 
nor endeavoured even to ſecure the Pro- 
fits which his * might have afforded 
bim. | 

His e was, in conſequence by the 
Dominion of hisPaſſions, uncertain and capri- 
cious; he was calily engaged, and eaſily diſ- 
guſted; but he is accuſed of retaining his 
Hatred more tenaciouſſy than his Bene vo- 

S 

He was compaſſionate both by Nature and 
Principle, and always ready to perform Of- 
ficesof Humanity; but when he was provoked, 
and very ſmall Offences were ſufficient to 
provoke him, he would proſecute his Re- 
venge with the utmoſt Acrimony till his Paſ- 
fion had ſubſided. 

His Friendſhip was: therefore of little va. 
lue; for though he was zealous in the Support 
or Vindication of thoſe whom he loved, yet 
it was always dangerous to truſt him, becauſe 
he conſidered himſelf diſeharged, by the firſt 
Quarrel, from all Ties of Honour or Gra- 
titude; 
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titude; and would betray: thoſe Sein 
in the Warmth of Confidence had been im- 
parted to him. This Practice drew upon him 
an univerſal Aceuſation of Ingratitude; nor be 
can it be denied that he was very ready = 23 
ſet himſelf free from the Load of an Oblis Y 
gation; for he could not bear to conceive him- 
ſelf in a State of Dependence, his Pride be- 
ing equally powerful with his other Paſſions; 
and appearing in the Form of Infolence at 
one time, and of Vanity at another, | Vanity, 
the moſt innocent Species of Pride, was moſt 
frequently predominant: he could not eaſily 
leave off when he had once began to men- 
tion himſelf or his Works, nor ever read 
his Verſes without ſtealing his Eyes from 
the Page, to diſeover in the Faces of his Au- 
dience, how they were fected: wore * fa- 
vourite Paſſage. | 3 
A kinder Name than that of Vaulty e A 
to be given to the Delieacy with which he 
was always careful to ſeparate: his own Merit 
from every other Man's, and to reject that 
0 Praiſe to which he had no Claim. He did 
not forget, in mentioning his Performances, to 
mark every Line that had been ſuggeſted or 
amended, and-was ſo accurate as to relate that 
he owed" three Words in THE VAN. 
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1 His Veracity . but with nude , 
Reaſon; bis Accounts, tho! not indeed always 
| the ſame, were generally conſiſtent, When he 
loved any Man, he ſuppreſs d all his Faults, and 
when he had been. offended by him, concealed. 
all his Virtues: but his Characters were ge- 
nerally true, ſo far as he proceeded; tho” it 
cannot be denied that his Partiality might 
have ſometimes the Effect of F alſehood. IF 
In Qaſes indifferent he Was 2calous for- 
Vawey Truth. and + Juſtice; he knew very 
uell. the Neceſſity of: Goodneſs t0, the preſent 
and fuguxe Happineſs of Mankind nor is 
there perhaps any Writer, who has leſs endea - 
voured to pleaſe, by flattering, au pcs N 
or perverting the Judgment. 
As an Author, therefore, and he now. "yy 
ſes to influence Mankind in any other Cha- 
racter, if one Piece, which he had reſolved to, 


ſuppreſs, be Fxpeptetl, he dan. weak ane. to 


8 . _ 


uren And though 58 han not be hes, 
ſecure againſt the Objections of the Critic, 
it muſt however be acknowledged, that his 
Works are the Productions of a Genius tru- 
ly poetical; and, what many Writers, who., 
have been more laviſhly applauded, cannot 
boaſt, that they have an original Airy. which 
has no Reſemblance of any foregoing Writer; 
11 the Verkification and Sentiments have 
| | | 2 Caſt 


his "4 
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A Caſt peculiar a which no Mn 
4 can” imitate with Succeſs, becauſe what was 
Nature in Savage would if another, be* Af 
fectation. It muſt be confeſſed that his De- 
ſcriptions ate ſtriking, his Images animated, 
his Fictions Juſtly imagin'd, and His Allegotics 
artfully pe ſued ; that his Diction is elevated! 
though ſometimes * and his Numbes 
ſonorous and majeſticl though frequently 
fluggith | and encumbered. Of His Stile the 
general Fault i: is Harſhnels, and the general Ex- 
| cellence is Dignity ; ; of his Sentiments the pre- 
valling Beauty is Sublimity, and a and Uniforin mit 
the prevailing Defect, Me 
5 For his Life, or for his Writings, - 
; who carididly conſider his Fortune, W. 1 
an Apalo y either neceſſary or difficult. II 
he was not always ſufficiently inſtructed in 


his Subject, his Knowledge was at leaſt great- 1 
er than could have been attained by others 


in the ſame Stats, If his Works were ſome⸗ 
times unfiniſhed, Accuracy cannot reafonably ® 
be exacted from a Man oppreſſed with Want, 
which he has no Hope of relieving but by a 
ſpeedy Publication. The Infolence and Re- af 
ſentment of which he is accuſed, were not 
eaſily to be avoided bya great Mind, irritated 

by perpetual Hardſhips, and conſtrained haur+ © 
ly to return the Spurns of Cantempt, and Te- 


preſs the Inſolence of Proſperity ; and Vanity * + 6 c 
A + WY + ſure- f 
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ix 
| He 


* ts Uſe, if thoſe, who languiſh under any we 


2 diſregard the common Maxims of Life, Jhall 
* be reminded that nothing will ſupply the 
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urely may _ readily + "OM in Lim, to 
-whota, Life afforded no other Comforts than 
5 arren Praiſes, and the. Conſciouſneſs of de- 
ſerving them. 

Thoſe are no dper Judges this Condudt 
"ho have Number'd away their Time on the | 
Dawn of Abundance, nor will a wiſe Man ea», -} 
3 preſume to ſay, Had I been in Sauages 
0 Condition, 1 ſhould have lived, or Writs" 
4 ten, better than Savage. 5 

This Relation will not be wholly wich out 


of his gufferih s, ſhall be enabled to fortify their © 
. by reed that they feel only thoſe 
Afflictions from which the Abilities of Savage . 
Adiud not exempt him; or if thoſe, who, in con- - >... 
ence of ſuperior Capacities or Attainments,,* 


Want of Prudence, and that Negligence and 
Itregularity, long continued, will make Know- 
+ ledge uſeleſs, Wit Tis, and Genius con- 

e „ RN Laps 


